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Chronicle 


The War.—There has been heavy fighting during the 
week on the western front. On August 6 the Canadians 
pressed close to Lens. Continuing their progressive 
movement from the north, they ad- 
vanced along the Lens-Bethune road 
almost to the outskirts of the city. 
They then struck south and took the Cité du Moulin, 
which brought them within a thousand yards of the 
center of the town. They then moved eastward until 
their line was due south of Lens and but half a mile dis- 
tant. The gains have been small but consistent. East 
of Ypres the British made substantial gains in the cap- 
ture of the village of Westhoek and the positions stub- 
bornly held by the enemy on the Westhoek ridge. Bul- 
letins from both armies give the impression of a heavy 
engagement. The attack was made on a front of nearly 
two miles south of the Ypres-Roulers railway. There 
has. been steady fighting along the French front on the 
Aisne and around Verdun in the Cauriéres Wood and be- 
tween Avocourt Wood and Hill 304, neither side winning 
anything more than local advantages. Towards the end 
of the week the Germans in Champagne launched a heavy 
attack on a two-mile front on Mont Carnillet which net- 
ted them some gain. Berlin claims a large number of 
prisoners were taken. 

Between the Dniester and the’ Pruth the Russian army 
seems to have regained something of its morale. The 
retreat has slowed down and the troops in several places 
are making a stand, in some cases counter-attacking and 
regaining some of the lost positions. South of the Pruth 
the retreat is still under way. This is the more vital part 
of the line because of its influence on Rumania. In 
Rumania the Germans struck a heavy blow at Fokshani, 
taking, according to their report, over 16,000 prisoners 
and 18 guns. The fighting in the north here has produced 
two effects. The first is that the offensive started by 
Rumania to help Russia has come to a halt, though 
marked at first by initial successes. The second is that 
the northern end of the Rumanian line is being bent 
back slowly towards the east, thus endangering the line 
which ‘now runs along the Transylvania border. The 
Germans are closing in on the main railroad between 
Czernowitz and Bucharest. The loss of this line will 
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be a serious blow to the Russo-Rumanian army. But 
the Russians are stiffening their defense, though pushed 
back to Ocna and retiring slowly on the Transylvania 
border. 

The President won his long fight over the Food Ad- 
ministration bill on August 8 when the Senate by a vote 
of 66 to 7 adopted the conference report on the measure. 
Under the Food Administration bill 
as passed, after nearly two months of 
delay in the Senate, the President re- 
ceives a grant of sweeping powers of food control, such 
as were never before conferred upon an American 
executive. The vote came after the bitterest struggle 
any war legislation has so far encountered, and at the 
end of a long debate in which the Democratic whip, Sen- 
ator J. Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, after declaring that 


Food Control Bill 
Passed 


the whole world was watching to see what the Senate 
was going to do, made an impassioned appeal to the mem- 
bers to put aside prejudice and support the Administra- 
tion. 

On August 10 the bill was signed by Speaker Clark, 
of the House, and by Senator Saulsbury, Vice-Presi- 
dent, pro tem, of the Senate and‘then sent to the Presi- 
dent, who early in the afternoon signed it and then for- 
mally announced the appointment of Mr. Hoover as 
Food Administrator. Immediately after his appoint- 
ment Mr. Hoover issued a statement in which he out- 
lined the needs of the Allies, and the great part which 
he believed the consumers, as well as the producers, 
could play in alleviating suffering and distress. With 
proper co-operation and the exercise of the unusual 
powers granted by the Food bill, he felt sure that the 
situation could be met. His powers, he ‘said, would be 
used to protect honest and patriotic men against those 
who were selfish enough to gamble on the sufferings of 
others. Mr. Hoover outlines the hopes of the Food 
Administration as follows: 

The hopes of the Food Administration are threefold. First, 
so to guide the trade in the fundamental food commodities 
as to eliminate vicious speculation, extortion and wasteful prac- 
tices and to stabilize prices in the essential staples. Second, to 
guard our exports so that against the world’s shortage we retain 
sufficient supplies for our own people, and to co-operate with 
the Allies to prevent inflation of prices. Third, that we stimu- 
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late in every manner within our power the saving of our food 
in order that we may increase exports to our Allies to a point 
which will enable them to provision properly their armies and 
to feed their peoples during the coming Winter. 

The Food Administration is called into being to stabilize and 
not to disturb conditions and to defend honest enterprise against 
illegitimate competition. It has been devised to correct the ab- 
normalities and abuses that have crept into trade by reason of 
the world disturbance and to restore business as far as may be 
to a reasonable basis. 


In enforcing the measures of the act, Mr. Hoover 
says that it is not his intention to proceed with a host 
of “ punitive measures” but rather by “ co-ordination 
with the various trades to effect such constructive regu- 
lations as will render gambling, extortion and other 
wasteful practices impossible and will stabilize prices.” 

Immediately after the Food Administration bill had 
passed the Senate, Senator Gore moved to bring up the 
Food Survey bill passed by the Senate more than two 

months ago, but side-tracked for the 
same we Survey Food Control measure. Senator 
Gore’s motion to adopt the confer- 
ence report on the bill was passed by a viva-voce vote. 
The Food Survey bill provides for an investigation by the 
President, through agencies to be designated by iuim, of 
the supply, consumption, cost, prices and distribution of 
all food products, fuels and agricultural implements, so 
as to devise means to secure a steady flow to the market. 
It authorizes the President in times of exigency, to pur- 
chase foods, fertilizers, and agricultural implements and 
sell them to producers, so as to stimulate production. 
This bill also needs the signatures of the Speaker of the 
House and President of the Senate before going to the 
President. It will work collaterally with the Food Ad- 
ministration bill. 

Like Germany, Great Britain has witnessed this week 
an important change in the Cabinet. Official announce- 
ment made some time ago stated that in Germany four 

Imperial Secretaries of State, in- 
Cabinet Changes cluding Foreign Secretary Zimmer- 
mann, five Ministers of the Prussian 
Cabinet, including Finance Minister Lentze and Minister 
of the Interior von Loebell, had resigned their portfolios 
and that Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, Ambassador to 
Turkey, had been appointed Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs in succession to Dr. Zimmermann. In England the 
change has not been so sweeping, but it is nevertheless 
highly significant. On August 11 it was officially an- 
nounced that Arthur Henderson, Minister without port- 
folio and Labor member of the War Council, had re- 
signed his post in the Cabinet. The resignation was 
accepted in a rather scathing letter from the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Lloyd George, in which he practically accuses 
Mr. Henderson of bad faith and duplicity both with his 
Cabinet colleagues and with the Laborites. 

Mr. Henderson has been under fire since he went to 
Paris recently to confer with French Socialists with re- 
gard to the International Socialist conference scheduled 








for Stockholm next month. He defended his action by 
stating that he met the French Socialists as a leader of 
the Labor party in England, not as a Cabinet Minister or 
as an official of the British Government. His presence 
in Paris at the Socialist meeting aroused considerable 
resentment, especially as he was accompanied by the 
Socialist pacifist, James Ramsay MacDonald, and the 
resentment was increased when Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, 
speaking for the Government, admitted that Mr. Hen- 
derson had gone to Paris without the knowledge of the 
Government. Mr. Henderson entered the British War 
Council as Minister without portfolio in December, 1916, 
when the Lloyd George Ministry succeeded to that of 
Mr. Asquith. Up to that time he had been Minister of 
Pensions. 


Ireland—On Wednesday, August 8, London re- 
ceived the official report of the Irish Convention. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the chairman, addressed the gathering 
on the task before it and on various 
schemes for governing Ireland al- 
ready in existence. He then sug- 
gested various means by which these methods of gov- 
ernment might be examined. It was finally proposed by 
the chairman and unanimously resolved that a standing 
committee not exceeding twenty persons, five to 
form a quorum, be appointed to determine on general 
procedure details. On August 9 an official report gave 
the names of the standing committee, which the Conven- 
tion ratified. The names include Viscount Midleton, 
Lord MacDonnell, Joseph Devlin, M. P., for Belfast 
West, Hugh T. Barrie, M. P., for Galway, the Mayors 
of Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry and Cork, and the 
Archbishops of Dublin and Cashel. A resolution was 
passed providing that the committee should have power 
to report to the Convention from time to time what fur- 
ther committees might be necessary, and to make pro- 
posals as to their composition. Invitations conveyed by 
the Mayors of Belfast and Cork that the Convention hold 
sittings in those cities were unanimously accepted. Ad- 
journment was taken until August 21 to allow the sec- 
retary to prepare a different scheme of Irish government. 


The Irish 
Convention 


Mexico.—The persecution of Catholics in the State 
of Guadalajara continues with unabated fury. After 
the imprisonment of the priests, there was a great 
parade of protest, in which a large 
number of women and young men 
took part. The manifestants car- 
ried banners bearing different inscriptions. When the 
procession reached San ‘Francisco Street, the police 
charged the men and women and seized the banners, 
at the same time threatening to shoot into the crowd. 
The parade finally reached the City Hall, and when 
some of the people attempted to speak, the soldiers on 
guard interrupted them continually. Confusion fol- 
lowed ; some women and twenty-five men were arrested. 
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Next day the former were released; the students, how- 
ever, were sentenced either to pay a fine of $200 or to 
remain in prison for fifteen days. They chose the latter 
and added to the chagrin of the Carranzistas by sing- 
ing hymns in their cells. The priests have been released 
under bond, but the Cathedral and the Churches of 
El Santuario, Mexicaltzingo, El Carmen, La Purisima, 
San Francisco, San José and two or three others, have 
been closed by a special decree of Carranza, because the 
priests interfered in politics. This interference con- 
sisted in reading from the pulpit, the Archbishop’s pas- 
toral letter. A general order for the arrest of this pre- 
late has been sent throughout the country. The people 
have been further incensed by this document which was 
affixed to the doors of all the churches in Guadalajara: 


MunicfpaL CouNCIL OF GUADALAJARA 


The Governor of the State, under date of the 15 inst., has 
advised this Council as follows: 

The Government of this State has decided, that since all 
churches are the property of the nation, to consent to reunions 
in which the people are incited in sermons to disregard the 
sovereign laws of the State and are thereby urged to rebellion, 
would be to render itself an accomplice in such criminal acts; 
that to leave these churches in the hands of such seditious 
persons would give rise to the same interpretation; that under 
such circumstances it is its duty to take over these churches and 
to withdraw them from those who thus abuse the trust placed 
in them for the sole purpose of performing religious duties. 

For the aforesaid reasons, this same Government has asked 
and obtained of the President of the Republic of the United 
States of Mexico, the authorization to withdraw from religious 
worship and to close those churches, in which on the twenty- 
fourth of last month there was read from the pulpit a pastoral 
letter which by its nature tended to arouse the people to rebellion, 
inasmuch as it protested emphatically against the Constitution of 
the Republic lately passed and approved in Queretaro. These 
churches, according to the depositions made in the local Federal 
District are the following: the Cathedral, Mesicaltzingo, El 
Santuario, San José, Mezquitan Capilla de Jestis, San Francisco, 
and El Carmen. Wherefore, and in view of the authorization 
hereby given, you will please proceed to the closing of these 
churches; you will lock their doors, seal them and immediately 
hand over their keys to the State Bureau, and take every care 
and precaution needed. 

Believe me, etc., etc. 

Constitution and Reforms. 
Guadalajara, July 15, 1917. 
The Governor of the State, E. DrcoLiapo. 


Such is liberty of speech and worship in Mexico. 
Yucatan still remains under the sway of Alvarado 
who is gradually crushing the un- 
fortunate country under his iron 
heel. As is apparent from the sub- 
joined letter sent to AMERICA by a prominent Mexican, 
the peninsula is far from happy or prosperous, and the 
outlook for the future is very gloomy. 

The brave General Alvarado, who has been carrying on the 
work of revolutionary reconstruction, as he understands it, for 
the last two years, recently arrived in Merida from Mexico City. 
He has been appointed by the illustrious Carranza, Commander- 


in-Chief of the campaign against the “rebels” around Chiapas, 
Tabasco and, it appears, Campeche. Although there are no 
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railroads connecting Yucatan with Chiapas nor Tabasco, Al- 
varado is to have his headquarters in Merida where, no doubt, 
he can direct the military movements by the use of wireless and 
aeroplanes. At least, he will be safe from any accident that may 
happen in the campaign itself. About 2,000 troops reached 
Merida recently. They are to be the nucleus of an army of 25,000 
soldiers, that will be placed under the absolute command of this 
extraordinary strategist, Alvarado. Undoubtedly, if he does not 
meet the success which his previous military achievements war- 
rant, at least he will have a stronger hold on the love of the 
Yucatanians, through these 25,000 bonds of love between Yucatan 
and the rest of Mexico. Incidentally, Alvarado will be still better 
able to hold his old Chief in check, and will continue developing 
the resources of our State in his own peculiar way. We are 
not prepared to say how soon the erstwhile prosperity of 
Yucatan will come to nought through the anarchic propaganda 
that has been carried on unceasingly for the last two years; but 
ruin is coming, I fear. The farm hands have been taught that 
they have rights, rights and rights, but no duties, no obligations 
whatever. Unfit to appreciate the good things of life and being 
accustomed to be guided, now they find themselves “ full-fledged 
citizens,” and as such make use of their inalienable right not to 
work. That is as far as their revolutionary education goes. The 
result is a very serious menace for Yucatan. The hemp industry 
is suffering from the conditions made possible by the Carranza 
regime. The output of sisal is decreasing and it will continue to 
decrease, so long as the revolutionary propaganda goes on. 
Yucatan will suffer and the poor, humble Indians, the farm 
hands, will likewise suffer. Moreover, the American farmers 
may be confronted with a difficult situation, if in the course of 
time they cannot get twine for their harvests. 

Well, as I said, the contingent of 2,000 soldiers for Alvarado 
arrived in Merida, instead of arriving at Tabasco or Chiapas to 
fight the rebels, and they were sent to the Cathedral. Now, it is 
well known that after the outrages committed in that sacred 
place, after all things of value were taken away and the tombs 
desecrated, it was turned into a large warehouse where all sorts 
of greasy stores were kept by the Government, until it pained 
the hearts of all people, even unbelievers, to contemplate the 
awful conditions in which these vandals of the twentieth century 
had left that beautiful place. Finally, a few weeks ago, the 
Cathedral was given back to the Roman Catholic Church to 
which it belonged. And now another outrage is committed, 
soldiers have their quarters there. It is stated that these soldiers, 
poor, ignorant Mexicans, when they came into the Cathedral, 
respectfully took off their hats. 

When Alvarado came back from his short trip to Mexico, the 
few grafters in Yucatan that follow him, determined to tender 
him a big reception on his return. Abusing the power they can 
exercise over the peons, they had several thousand Indians 
from the farms come into the city of Merida to cheer for their 
leader, Alvarado. They knew perfectly well that neither the 
well-to-do people, nor the city working classes would come out 
to meet this petty dictator, so they took these poor, ignorant 
Indians and shipped them to town. Due to some delay or to some 
other circumstance, the Indians had to stay longer than was ex- 
pected, and they were also sent to the Cathedral to stay over 
night, as if it were a hotel, and there they remained suffering 
from hunger and thirst until their “apostle” Alvarado arrived 
with his soldiers. 

I have mentioned before the daily paper El Democrata. This 
political paper commenced to attack Alvarado just before he left 
for Mexico, and the attacks were more severe during his absence. 
The editors wrote a series of articles entitled “ Las Seis Coronas 
del General” (The General’s’ six Crowns), in which referring 
to paid articles published in the Vera Cruz press, it was stated 
that Alvarado had done great things for Yucatan, deeds that 
show him as a true democrat, a man of progress, who had 
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worked wonders in Yucatan in the brief period of two years. 
Democrata refuted all those articles. The result was that upon 
his return from Mexico, Alvarado had the young men who ap- 
peared as owners of the paper, sent to jail and there threatened 
with all sorts of things, unless they told who was the author of 
the series of articles referred to. 

The sick in the public hospital are suffering terribly from lack 
of medicines. It is stated publicly that such a simple product 
as iodine cannot be had in the hospital. Despite all this tyranny 
and incompetence we hear in dismay, that the United States 
which is fighting for democracy, is contemplating a loan to 
Carranza. Can it be possible? 

Such is the general condition in Mexico: other revela- 
tions will be made next week. 


Rusgsia.—After the vote of confidence in him given 
by the five chief political parties in Russia, Premier 
Kerensky announced his new Cabinet on August 6. 
The Constitutionalist Democrats are 
represented by three Ministers and 
M. Tchernoff, who was accused of 
intriguing with the Germans, has resumed the office of 
Minister of Agriculture which he had resigned. Here 
is the personnel of the new Cabinet: Premier, Minis- 
ter of War and Marine, Alexander F. Kerensky; Vice 
Premier and Minister of Finance, N. V. Nekrasoff ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. I. Tereschenko; Minis- 
ter of Interior, M. Arksentieff (Social Revolutionary, 
lately released from penitentiary); Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Oldenburg (Constitutional Democrat 
and member of the Academy of Sciences) ; Minister of 
Labor, M. Skobeleff; Minister of Trade and Industry, 
M. Prokopovitch; Minister of Social Tutelage, M. As- 
troff (Mayor of Moscow, Constitutional Democrat) ; 
Minister of Supplies, M. Pieschehonoff ; Minister of Jus- 
tice, M. Yaroudny; Procurator of the Holy Synod, M. 
Kartasheff ; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, M. Niki- 
tine (Social Democrat); State Controller, M. Kokosh- 
kine (Constitutional Democrat); Minister of Agricul- 
ture, M. Thernoff (Socialist); Assistant Minister of 
War, M. Savinkoff; Acting Minister of Marine, Lieut. 
Lebedoeff ; Acting Minister of Finance, M. Bernatsky ; 
Minister of Public Aid, M. Yefremoff, and Minister of 
Public Works, M. Youreneff. 

Two things are remarkable about the new Cabinet: 
the Arksentieff, the leader of the 
peasants’ delegates as Minister of the Interior, and M. 
Tseretelli’s voluntary exclusion. With the full approval 
of the Premier, he took no portfolio, but is using his 
influence to keep the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates loyal to the Provisional Government. 

M. Savinkoff, Assistant Minister of War, with the 
object of restoring discipline to the army, has decided to 
appoint Government Comniissioners with the troops, to 
replace the present elected Commissioners. According 
to the latter system, companies chose from their number 
delegates who in turn elected higher committees from 
divisions, corps and armies. Uniformed civilians figured 
largely in these bodies, and often dictated to commanders 
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strategic movements. This was largely the cause of the 
recent military disasters. The new Commissioners will 
have authority over the administration and the political 
life of the army, but the officers in high command will 
direct all field operations. 

On August 8 Mr. Elihu Root reported to President 
Wilson the results of the American Mission to Russia. 
He is of the opinion that the people are no longer in 
danger of internal chaos and believes 
that Russia can retain her present 
form of government. President Wil- 
son congratulated Mr. Root and the Commissioners on 
achieving these results: 


Mr. Root’s 
Report 


Consolidation of the Russian factions into a so-called national 
party, fired by determination to follow the leadership of men 
like Kerensky, Milukoff, Placanoff and Prince Kropotkin and 
prevent internal discord from defeating the basic aims of the 
new Republic. Defeat of the wholesale German propaganda 
by exposing the intrigues of Teuton agents and frustrating the 
widespread campaign about everything American. Demonstra- 
tion to the Russians that lasting peace cannot come until Ger- 
man militarism has been eliminated. 

In explaining the readiness with which the Russians 
started a representative government Mr. Root said that 
the farmers had long been accustomed to local self- 
government through their mayors, and in a larger way 
through the Zemstvos, which gather in every district and 
exercise considerable power. He reported that before 
he left Petrograd, the extreme element that favors the 
destruction of all property, had lost the acendency, and 
that it cannot regain control of the forces of law and 
order. What Russia needs from America, said Mr. 
Root, are moral support, railway materials, money and 
expert help in the development of industries. He has 
no fear that Russia will repudiate her financial obliga- 
tions. The food question he found a serious one in 
Petrograd and Moscow, but not in the outlying districts. 
As there is an abundance of soldiers in Russia already, 
Mr. Root does not favor sending on American troops. 
The new Republic’s forces only need to be organized and 
disciplined. The likelihood of Russia’s making peace 
with Germany he believes to be nil, but there is danger 
of a great Teutonic invasion. Word came on August.13 
that the Provisional Government had postponed until 
August 23 and 24 the meeting of the Extraordinary Na- 
tional Council at Moscow. . 

Mr. Charles E. Russell, another member of the Com- 
mission, says that numerous Russians in German pay re- 
turned home from this country on purpose to discredit 
the American Mission. He reports: 

These men, some of whom claim to be Russians, but many 
of whom claim American citizenship and travel on American 
passports, preached anti-Americanism to the crowds and repre- 
sented the United States as a nation ruled by thirty capitalists 
and seeking to exploit Russia and sell supplies and munitions. 

By contriving to be chosen to company committees, 
German agents found it easy to spread disaffection 
among the Russian troops. 
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Newman and the Romance of Religion 


JosepH F. WickuaM, M.A. 


Oxford, there stands a bust of an old Oxonian. 

You might pass it by, if you were in a hurry, 
and not stand to gaze at the pensive features that seem 
to ask you to stop and dream. It is quite unremarkable, 
perhaps, that this bronze memorial should be here, for it 
is the common way of telling the world that a man lived, 
and was great, and died. And in very truth this old 
graduate of the old seat of learning, whose thoughtful 
face in the garden seems to be dreaming today of the 
Oxford thousands fighting in France, this old man, in- 
deed, was great. He lived, if anyone in the nineteenth 
century lived; and when he died, the English world 
stopped still for a moment, for it had lost John Henry 
Newman. 

The story of Newman is more than a twice-told tale. 
He has told it himself best of all; Mr. Hutton has told it, 
and the late Wilfrid Ward and Dr. Barry; and every 
man of letters from Mr. Birrell to Monsieur Bremond, 
and Mr. Benson has found him inspiration for his 
thoughts. And today, when Oxford is wide awake, and 
thinking of today’s battles of armies set in array rather 
than of battles of the spirit fought in the long ago, it 
seems a work of supererogation to recall to memory 
those far-off days when Oxford was asleep and New- 
man woke it up. 

But romance is never out of fashion, whether it be 
the romance of love, the romance of dying for one’s 
country, the romance of finding new lands, or the ro- 
mance of finding God. And Newman, though he was 
many things else, was certainly a figure of romance, 
standing forth as bravely in the nineteenth century as 
Washington in the eighteenth or Joffre in the twentieth. 
His romance was not that of love, or of discovery of 
continents, or of dying that others might live, but was 
the romance of religion, of a soul seeking the Soul. 

It was an age of high aspiration and endeavor. Car- 
lyle was crying against the shams of society with a 
voice that thrilled with indignation; Ruskin was teach- 
ing sincerity in art to an age that had forgotten what art 
was; Matthew Arnold was preaching the sweetness and 
light of an intellectual culture; truly Newman was no 
isolated figure winning the attention of an England 
that had no one else to hearken to. His rise to glory 
was no easy triumph; but triumph it was, and it grows 
greater the farther it recedes into time. 

In Newman’s youth-time the youthful poet Keats had 
summed up all truth in the word beauty. “ That is all 
ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” The creed 
is not as simple as it may seem, and if carried to its 
widest interpretation, it is sound philosophy. Newman 


() N a pedestal in the gardens of Trinity College, 


carried it to the forecourts of heaven, and proved it 
true ; and it is in that journey, in that wonderful Odyssey 
of religious adventure, in that dauntless faring-forth of 
him who in the Siege Perilous had no dread, that lies 
the romance of the future Cardinal-Prince. 

Many men and women have lived this romance; it is 
not new; it is not uncommon; and Newman’s living it is 
in no sense a more precious thing than the experience 
of an unknown saint in the wilderness of the world. 
But all who have trodden the paths that lead to Rome 
will accept him as their leader and their hero, for their 
story is but a variant of his, and in him the tale is a 
classic, even as the tale of Troy divine. It is a tale of a 
man seeking truth, questing for it as the pearl of great 
price. And that day in Palermo, in 1833, when he wrote 
“Oh, that thy creed were sound, thou Church of Rome,” 
he uttered the aspiration that was the watch-word of his 
heart’s pulsation; it told the story of a soul’s desire even 
as the device on a warrior’s shield. 

“ Love,” sings the Roman, “ conquers everything.” It 
was love of the English Church that conquered New- 
man’s love of the Church of England. It was love of 
things that hailed their origins from more ancient 
sources than a monarch’s decree or an act of parliament, 
that made him a soldier in the Tractarian movement at 
Oxford. It was the love of the ideal embodied in Tract 
go that broke about him the storm of protest in the halls 
of ancient Oxford, a tempest that drove Newman closer 
to his destined harbor, and that boded to Oxford and to 
all England that in the world of the spirit a new day 
was about to dawn. “I have no romantic story to tell,” 
writes Newman in his “ Apologia”; and yet his life in 
that splendid span of years from 1833 to his death is one 
long season of knighthood, a seeking of the Grail that 
was lost, and a watching the Cup as the only work worth 
the doing. These years are the answer to the prayer of 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” that wonderful poetic cry out of 
the depths of the half-light when he saw darkly what 
he would see in the glory of the sun’s full gleam. 

To cross the stream that separated the Church of Eng- 
land from the Church of Rome was no mere crossing of 
the Rubicon. For Cesar the plunge meant glory or de- 
feat in the Roman world; and Czsar brooked no defeat. 
For Newman, in his English world, it would seem to 
shadow forth anything but glory. And on that night of 
October 8, 1845, when Newman sat in his house at Little- 
more, waiting for the Passionist priest to come and bid 
him enter the Apostolic fold, there must have flashed 
through his mind in a clear vision the worldly defeat 
that the morrow would bring. For with the new religion 
would come the loss of the whole olden world, the old 
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friends, the old honors, the old scholastic ease, the old, 
familiar liturgy of the Church of England, and, not least 
of all, the old University of Oxford, with its halls and its 
towers thrice hallowed in his memories as among the 
sweetest of his life’s possessions. 

And so it was. The old England, the England that 
began when the eighth Tudor repudiated his Spanish 
queen, forgot him, for a while, but the older England that 
knew Augustine and Thomas of Canterbury welcomed 
the new ally to its thin battle-line. And now with the old 
courage and the new light Newman did the work where 
he found it to do. Ordained priest of the Catholic 
Church, he preached again, and delivered those marvel- 
ous lectures on “ The Idea of a University,” and was 
joyful in heart at the new gladness which was’ to come to 
him. And then in 1864 the England that had forgotten 
him again remembered, for Charles Kingsley had thrown 
down the gage of battle in the query “ What, then, does 
Dr. Newman mean?” And Newman picked it up, and 
wrote one of the three or four most famous confessions 
in the history of the world, the “ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 

There is no need today to say even a word about the 
“ Apologia,” there never was a reason for offering it 
more than the sufficient compliment of reading it; for it 
is its own best introduction to itself, and its own best 
critic. All of Kingsley’s books could well be spared from 
the accomplishment of the nineteenth century, but to con- 
ceive the nineteenth century in England without New- 
man’s “ Apologia” is to dream a garland of years quite at 
variance with one of their essential meanings. From the 
thrilling pages of the introduction to the point where 
Newman came, as he says “ into port after a rough sea ”; 
and from this record of his new peace to the beauteous 
closing page dedicated to Ambrose St. John and New- 
man’s other fellow-priests of the Birmingham Oratory, 
the “ Apologia” is a rare human document in the form 
of a work of art; a truly wonderful book, portions of 
which stand unrivaled in the prose of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and easily challenge the test of comparison with the 
best pages of the half-dozen prose masters in all British 
letters. To read it through, slowly and thoughtfully and 
comprehendingly, letting the mind travel in a real com- 
panionship with Newman’s, is a voyage into the seas of 
a soul’s romance quite as actual as a mariner’s adventure 
into undiscovered oceans seeking the land of promise. 

The land of promise was come to Newman when he 
wrote this book ; and the promised land was right at home, 
in England. He had become a prophet with honor, in his 
own country ; and the men who were seas away from him 
in the belief of the soul clasped his hand in an ecstasy of 
joy over the great book of a great sincerity. Foemen in 
creed were honored in his friendship ; and the old friends 
of his heart were happy in his triumph. Henceforth in 
the estimation of the British world Newman was not 
merely a great Anglican become Roman Catholic, but a 
great man of his time, a name upon men’s lips with Glad- 
stone and Tennyson and the Prince of Wales. 
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This is not a critical essay on Newman as a writer. If 
it were, we could not but tarry on the delights of “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” that beauteous strain of music that. 
breathes the mystery and the sweetness of Christian 
death ; a strain of music, in very truth, for its words are 
a melody and a heavenly harmony that sing themselves 
to the soul of the man of faith quite as appealingly as 
Elgar’s composition chants the hymn to all the world. 
“The Dream” was written soon after the “ Apologia.” 
The prose work gives us Newman’s view of life, his own 
life; the poet conjures for us his vision of death, the fair 
vision that came to him in the solitude of Edgbaston, as 
he thought of the glory that was God and the grandeur 
that was man, if man but chose to grasp it. 

Probably most great men suffer many disappointments 
in the course of their lives. Certainly Newman was not 
an exception in this respect. Not all of his plans could 
he carry through; not all of his contemporaries under- 
stood his ideals and motives; and many a brooding hour 
must have broken his peace of mind as he pondered on 
the ways of men. But the length of years that carried his 
sorrows gave him also his vindication and his crown. In 
1878 Oxford called him home as honorary Fellow of 
Trinity, and after his thirty-three years of absence New- 
man was free to sit again at the high table and to make 
friends with the things of his youth. The next year saw 
the final touch of glory, when on the twelfth day of May 
Leo XIII made the priest of the Oratory Cardinal of 
Saint George. It was a splendid day for Newman, a 
fair day for all England, when the great Leo gave the 
word. Never, indeed, was a choice happier than this. 
The fitness of things displays itself more than once in a 
while in the ordering of human affairs; and this was a 
conspicuous example of princely honors finding their 
way to a prince of men, a unique occasion in history when 
one rare soul could offer to another the title that a 
critical world would hold as flawless. For with Newman 
the world had been nothing if not critical; but it had 
found him true, and it rushed to him now, and gave him 
all the love and all the friendship and all the glory that it 
had. And this is a very dear thing in life. 

Eleven years more the Cardinal dwelt in the peace of 
Birmingham, the calm and serenity of old age falling 
upon him very gently and very sweetly, touching his 
spirit with that singular tenderness that looks upon you 
from the painting in the National Gallery. And then 
came the end of things, of the day and the even-time, and 
of dreams, and of earthly toiling. The life of the great 
man was rounded with the sleep that is life, the dawn of 
the deathless day; the great heart was at home with the 
Heart he had loved and served; and the motto on the 
Cardinal’s shield, “ Cor ad cor loquitur,” was being lived 
to the uttermost. 

A new generation has grown up since that August day 
in 1890 when Newman died. It is no doubt richer in 
many things than the generation that preceded it; but it 
is less rich in at least one’ thing, the precious personal 
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memory of a man who followed the gleam faithfully as 
the knightliest of the knights of old, who chanted through 
the years the chronicle of his glorious adventure in lan- 
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guage like the Angels’ own, and who died at the last in 
all the beauty of death, and was laid away with the whole 
world weeping as at the passing of a friend. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 


Birp S. CoLer 


66 N a tour through the many finer and coarser 
I moralities which have hitherto prevailed or still 
prevail on earth,” said Frederick Nietzsche, “ I 
found certain traits recurring regularly together and 
connected with one another, until finally the primary 
types revealed themselves to me, and a radical distinction 
was brought to light. There is master-morality and 
slave-morality.” 

It is said that a distinctive trait of the paranoic is his 
perfect ratiocination upon false premises, and Nietzsche, 
a philologist who tried to search life through a chain of 
labored puns, who, on digging into the viscera of man 
and finding no link of tissue in his fingers corresponding 
with his conception of a soul pronounced the soul an illu- 
sion of human variety, had a tolerably true instinct for 
premises. His eye was an accurate and penetrating or- 
gan, capable of visualizing the three dimensions of form 
in social phenomena, but it conveyed its images to a brain 
that was like the over-wrangled mind of Childe Harold, 
“a whirling gulf of fantasy and flame.” The practices 
describable as master-morality and slave-morality, have 
in truth, always existed. But by the dancing Furies in 
the cavern of Nietzsche’s skull they were distorted into a 
vital process whereby nature endeavors to evolve from 
the human race, a higher type, whose development would 
be arrested if slave-morality in the masses did not pro- 
hibit men from destroying what to the average mind ap- 
pears monstrous. 

Said this philosophical interpreter of the Foundation 
movement : 


It is necessary to show that a counter-movement is inevitably 
associated with any increasingly economical consumption of men 
and mankind, and with an evermore involved machinery of in- 
terests and services. I call this counter-movement the separa- 
tion of the luxurious surplus of mankind: by means of it a 
stronger mind, a higher type, must come to light, which has 
other conditions for its origin and its maintenance than the 
average man. My concept, my metaphor for this type, is, as 
you know, the word “ superman.” 


Lest these words be too obscure, I will quote another 
passage: 


This must be a new kind of ruling species and caste, this ought 
to be quite as clear as the somewhat lengthy and not easily ex- 
pressed consequences of thought. The aim should be to pre- 
pare a transvaluation of values for a particularly strong kind of 
man, more highly gifted in intellect and will, and to this end 


slowly and continuously liberate in him a whole host of clan- 
gored instincts hitherto held in check. 

We have here then the practical expression of 
Nietszche’s system, the “ new kind of species and caste.” 
It is, as a matter of fact, no new kind of system, only an 
old kind ; but its terminology is new, and its methods have 
been transformed to accord with present conditions and 
fashions of thought. Democracy is the shibboleth of the 
hour: it is still a moving principle in politics, but it runs a 
great deal of danger of degenerating into a mere shout. 
The new caste movement is like one of those parasitic in- 
sects that wears the livery of the hosts upon whose life- 
juices it feeds: it is a student of mimetics. It wears the 
livery of democracy, and mimics the motions of philan- 
thropy, while depositing its voracious grubs in the rich 
streams of human charity and the comfortable offices 
of democratic government. Fatal as the grub of the ten- 
cospis to the egg of the honest mason-bee is the grub of 
the Foundations to philanthropy and democracy. It is a 
parasite greedy to feed itself and not humanity, greedy 
for its own power and not popular government. 

I am told that the cognate institutions of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation are alike in essence and tendency. I 
cannot say except from inference and an occasional side- 
glance; they have not been the specimens I studied. It 
is the Rockefeller Foundation which attracts my atten- 
tion particularly. It is not necessary that we should con- 
sider the Foundation an unmixed evil: it could not live in 
the world if it were that. Some patch of virtue, some 
fiber morally sound and effectively beneficial, everything 
must have to grow. But it is precisely the concrete good 
that is in the institution which makes it dangerous. It 
gives $1,000,000 to a college, and medical science, phys- 
ical science, or science in its broader significance, has 
some gain. It does not make any difference in the public 
mind that its gift is conditional and involves the raising 
of a much greater fund from the public unofficially or 
officially: the people feel that some bacteriologist is en- 
abled to get new light on a disease problem, some elec- 
trical engineer is equipped for beneficent discovery in his 
science, some new light is gained for the human mind 
through the benevolence of the world-renowned Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

“ What,” asks the man in the street, “is to be gained 
by this act, except the gratitude of the public?” Of 
course the answer is, “ power,” the control, partly at its 
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own expense but mainly at public expense, of the edu- 
cational potentialities of that college, an influence over 
the minds that will themselves be influential in affecting 
public sentiment. It is impossible to go into details of 
the thoroughness with which this has been done. We 
can only mention two leading educational institutions 
supported in part and controlled in whole by the “Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Rockefeller Institute and Chi- 
cago University. But these are by no means all the 
opinion-factories operated for the Rockefeller benefit. 
[t aids many institutions of power and enlists thereby in 
its cause the weight and authority of those institutions. 
There was a recent instance of its method which is char- 
acteristic of the Foundation’s benefactions. It was an- 
nounced that Mr. Rockefeller had increased the capital 
of the Foundation to $125,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
was to be used for war-purposes. I searched carefully 
for some definite pledge in the article in which reference 
was made to numerous activities connected with the war. 
I found one. It was an item of $160,000 for a hospital 
unit from Yale University. But it appeared that of this 
sum the Foundation was to contribute $25,000. That 
was enough to get control of it, to tie it to the Rocke- 
feller system. 

The scheme has attained proportions so huge that one 
is bewildered by its ramifications. It began through 
effecting educational agencies, but it has proceeded 
swiftly and surely to attach itself to governmental forms. 
It has subsidized critical and well-advertised agencies 
who play on mass-psychology, like the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of New York. It has reorganized and 
recast the whole policy of the New York City school 
system. It has fattened all the departmental offices and 
created new ones to sustain at the public cost the gradu- 
ates of its subsidized schools. What is the effect of 
this? Why, to overload the tax-paying power until the 
great middle class is crushed down into the laboring class 
which is to be controlled by the methods of modern 
psychology for the benefit of the governing caste. 

Perhaps it is not design, but it is hard to believe any- 
thing else of a system that results in as perfect a device 
for deceiving the public as the constant democratization 
of elective forms, such as direct primary systems, and the 
collateral process of binding more and more tightly in the 
directive system of the Rockefeller interest the officers 
so democratically elected. More and more are nomina- 
tion and election facilitated, further and further are the 
realities of government removed from democratic 
control and lodged in the hands of a carefully created 
governing class. We are told that government is a 
science, a mystery, an esoteric art with which the vulgar 
have nothing to do. No simple act of administration has 
the merit of either honesty or efficiency, if not performed 
by an expert. This movement has already so far gained 
control of the public that many ordinarily sensible and 
sincere citizens are convinced that a government is hon- 
est which listens in on telephones, slanders men and 
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women of blameless life, and parades its social intimacy 
with the opulent beneficiaries of its disposition of public 
values. 

So far has the movement proceeded that many citizens 
are convinced that a government is efficient which can 
neither check an epidemic nor clean a street; are con- 
vinced that a government is economical which imposes a 
tax upon property such as would have left the most 
corrupt and wasteful administrator the world has ever 
known dumb with amazement. In spite of obvious ineffi- 
ciency, trickiness and extravagance on the part of the 
politicians to whom it gives all the support of its vast 
power and public opinion, there are men, thousands upon 
thousands, who believe in this movement. There are 
some who do not. There are some who see the tell- 
tales of “ master-morality ” and the inevitable end of a 
power attached to a people’s government which is itself 
irresponsible to the people and which exerts the power 
of some $125,000,000 visible capital, and the potentiality 
of incalculable millions invisible. 

In his address on “ The National Crisis ” last Easter, 
Dr. Felix Adler of the Ethical Culture Society made this 
significant observation: 


It would be a fatal mistake on our part to allow the anti- 
thesis between autocracy and democracy to impress us to such 
a degree as to make us heedless of the mighty struggle that will 
presently take place within the bosom of democracy itself: I 
mean the struggle between two opposing ideas as to what de- 
mocracy is, and how it should be worked. The one idea, the 
new and eminous conception arising in our midst, is in brief, 
government with the consent of the governed but without the 
participation of the governed. Increased power is to be vested 
in those who wield authority, both in the political chiefs and 
in the captains of industry; they are to mature the policies, 
to decide on the action to be taken, and the people there- 
after merely to hold them to account for the results achieved. 
It is in the name of efficiency that this new formula of de- 
mocracy is advocated. Already it is put in practice under the 
pressure of military necessity in the belligerent countries. But 
it was proposed before the war, and it is designed to maintain 
and fix it after the war. Democracies, it is said, are inefficient, 
slack, undisciplined. In proportion as the size of democracies 
increases, as the prolific millions, the hundreds of millions, en- 
ter into democratic ranks, the multitude will become more and 
more unwieldy, its action more and more uncertain and con- 
fused. In the interest of the people themselves, therefore, ruler- 
ship must be exercised by the few, albeit for the benefit of the 
many. But this is after all the old superman theory revived. 
The: rulers, the supermen, are indeed to be elected by the peo- 
ple. How long will they remain elective under such a system? 
They are to be accountable for results to the people, and re- 
sults will mean material results. Then will come an aggressive 
foreign policy, extension of the territory of the United States 
to the Panama Canal, exploitation of South America and the 
Far East, etc. A leading organ in this city which conspicuously 
urges the new formula recently spoke of the billions of profits 
that are waiting for us in China. In a word, the masses are 
to be deprived of initiative, and to be compensated by increased 
wages and bonuses, the birthright once again is to be bartered 
for a mess of. pottage. 


Ominous words, these, but they are prophetic. Will 


the people heed them? 
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Literary Specialization 


Joun B. KENNepy, B. A. 


young women arrive in Boston, Chicago and New 

York every year, and particularly in New York, 
laden with two or three letters of introduction to journal- 
ists or educators, a good stock of more or less conven- 
tional talent, and ambition that is abundant but limited. 
They want jobs as reporters or at anything in fact that 
has a journalistic or literary flavor about it. About ten 
in a hundred get such jobs, the remainder join the merry 
chase for berths until their capital is exhausted, when 
they either leave the big city, disgusted, or take employ- 
ment as clerks, time-keepers, or what, you will, so that 
there is an honest and sufficient wage attached. Some of 
the more weak-minded, and, incidentally, least-gifted, of 
this majority of disappointed: entrepreneurs end their 
lives in dismal tragedy. 

It would profit little to pursue a moral, except that a 
very old and a very uninteresting sermon could be 
preached regarding the folly of expecting much more in 
a big city than can be obtained in a smaller one. Again, 
there would not be much gained by any research to dis- 
cover how many of the ten per cent of newcomers that 
receive journalistic and literary occupation, achieve the 
high rung for which they strive. One out of every ten 
might be a liberal speculation. 

Yet it would be unwise and far from accurate to con- 
clude from all this that opportunity is scarce, that 
chance for the success of talented young men who «an 
write prose or verse is so rare and uncertain as to be 


a perhaps hundreds, of young men and 


despaired of. 

The world receives no new information when it is 
written, that with perhaps one exception there is no 
manner of bread-winning that demands more natural and 
acquired abilities and offers less proportionate compen- 
sation, than literature, along whatever avenue it be pur- 
sued. Nowhere in the industrial field, or in the profes- 
sional field, for that matter, is there such prevalent men- 
tal confusion regarding the law of supply and demand, 
as plagues the market of letters. .Of course the supply 
of literary matter greatly exceeds the demand; this fact 
can best be summarized by the warranted assertion 
that for every manuscript accepted by an editor, one hun- 
dred manuscripts are rejected. But the literary market, 
for reasons that become evident after a moment’s con- 
sideration, presents the unique problem of having no 
definite stabilizer other than the means of magazine cir- 
culation. Editors are judged by the circulation they 
produce, and they select matter accordingly. 

A logical effect of the hazy system by which current 
literary work by contributors meets assay, is the bulwark 
of editorial regimen that opposes newcomers. If a man- 
ufacturer of shoes who had acquired a good reputation, 


should one season disappoint his customers with inferior 
goods, the mistake might be overlooked. But not twice. 
The rules of the game are definite and valid. But a 
magazine writer who has earned a reputation by clever 
work may turn out a good deal of inferior work before 
his reputation is injured, and a good deal more before 
editors decline to purchase his wares. There are several 
reasons for this state of affairs, one of them being that the 
reading public is loath to forsake its idols; and another 
is found in the personal relations existing between 
editors and authors. But whatever the causes, the effect 
is one, the newcomer cannot market his product unless 
its quality excels, or at least equals that of the writers 
who have arrived. 

It is impossible for anybody who has not undergone 
the monotony of mailing manuscripts and receiving re- 
jection slips to realize what a test of the most lively 
fortitude a campaign against magazine columns can be. 
Every man who breaks for the first time into the big 
print of the high-paying publications, does so either 
through sheer brilliance or because he has undergone 
arduous self-discipline and labor. We can find what 
faults we may with the moral tone of magazine litera- 
ture, it is usually frankly commercial, but it is unques- 
tionably a substantial and permanent medium for the dis- 
semination of ideas and the earning of wages. 

Naturally, the one certain way of gaining access to 
the ranks of well-paid writers is to be highly talented 
and industriously trained, and additionally gifted as a 
salesman. It is an easy matter to dispose of young liter- 
ary aspirants with the advice that they should be able 
to write, be willing to write, and be willing, further, to 
tear up what they write. That is negative counsel which 
cannot much advance a young man as an author, al- 
though it may tend to give him the much-coveted sour- 
ness of the superficial critic. The young man seeking 
headway in the literary world today, and by this, of 
course, journalism is always connoted, for the trade of 
reporter and novelist are divided by the thin line of fact, 
must specialize, and not be afraid to scatter seeds by the - 
wayside. By specialization is meant objective as well 
as subjective work. It would be ridiculous to encourage 
a man with a bent for humorous writing to think of noth- 
ing else but humor, and one with a head built for tragic 
plots and bitter realism would soon make the world mad, 
if he was urged to concentrate on his dismal powers to 
the exclusion of the relief which nature always affords 
to the most gloomy natures, creative or merely passive. 

Literary specialization consists of selecting a range of 
publications, gaining the atmosphere of each, and then 
writing copy that will not need acclimatization at the 
editor’s hands. For instance, it is far more probable 
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that the editor of a satirical weekly will accept a manu- 
script written in a vein that he has trained himself to 
admire and his readers to accept, than some brilliant 
piece of work that is foreign to his idea of his publica- 
tion’s requirements. Editors are always modest enough 
to admit their fallibility: they refuse matter usually be- 
cause it does not “suit the present needs of the maga- 
zine.’ The writer once made bold to retort that if the 
magazine did not need his article at present, it might 
be treated to it as a luxury, and the editor, perhaps in 
a moment of generous amusement, reread the manu- 
script and accepted it. But the safest policy is to write to 
the tone of the publication, always of course presuppos- 
ing that this is morally justifiable. An author can always 
elevate his work, if need be, after an editor has accepted 
him as a regular contributor. 

Once regular, bread-winning employment has been 
secured by the young man ambitious for literary laurels, 
and it has often been found that more successful authors 
emerge from the counting-house than from the repor- 
torial den, he should diligently read and write. There 
are scores of subjects on which a man of general talent 
can concentrate, outdoor life in fact and fiction, trade 
and business topics, character, and even scenic sketches, 
descriptions of the bizarre and the curious in every-day 
life and book-reviews. From the simple rhyme to the 
sophisticated satire, a writer can charge his pen and fire 
at one of a hundred publications, and keep on firing. 

Furthermore, during the process of the campaign for 
recognition the young writer will do well to scatter seeds 
by the wayside. One of the most popular institutions of 
daily journalism is the “colyum,” so-called. Each 
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“colyum” is edited by an experienced wit and has its 
own public composed of wags and would-be wags. No 
money is paid for the contributions printed in the “ col- 
yums,” but the advertisement attached to the honor of 
“landing” is tangible. Through the little attention aroused 
by matter the writer contributed to a New York “ col- 
yum ” he was requested to write a series of advertise- 
ments for a leading food and candy manufacturer. 

The encouragement that comes with successful writing 
of small items is cumulative. It nourishes that first 
ambition to do great things with which all beginners are 
fired ; it sustains it when it is most in need of sustenance, 
during the adolescence of style and thought. Perhaps 
young writers who follow the plan of literary specializa- 
tion, of composing and selling unconsidered trifles while 
working for bigger things, may begin and end as the 
authors of trifles, of printed pieces that are brief in sub- 
stance and time. Even so, the world will not weep, and 
neither should the authors. They have, at least profited 
by the sum of the trifles in the exercise of creation and 
the pleasure of monetary profit. Those specializers who 
have the gift for greater things will emerge and do their 
big deeds, no matter what obstacles may temporarily 
handicap them. 

If the numberless aspirants to the writing trade suf- 
fered the full consequences of their reckless desire and 
purblind labor, a condition approaching feudalism would 
soon exist in the literary world, each editor having his 
roster of serfs. Callow litterateurs must blend the spirits 
of independence and legitimate ambition, and be able to 
live without the pen, or typewriter, while they are trying 
their talent with it. 


The Old and New Theology 


J. D. Trssits 


OME years ago, in one of its characteristic articles, 
the Outlook drew a vivid contrast between what it 
considered to be the relative conceptions of the New 
Theology and the Old, and for purposes of illustration 
it compared them, respectively, to a seed and a diamond. 
The application was made with much cleverness and 
much plausibility, and the inference was unmistakable. 
The diamond, of course, represented what the Outlook 
regarded as the old view of religion. It was conse- 
quently the main task of that religion to guard it with 
the utmost care, lest it be exposed not only to positive 
loss, but more particularly, lest it come in contact with 
any elements which might defile or corrupt it. 
The New Theology was represented by the seed, and 
the seed was typical of the capacity for growth, thus 
illustrating the dynamic conception of religion. Every 


day would record a change, and every change an ad- 
vance. 


It was eminently a living thing, affecting each 





age, and affected by it, while its origin would for all 
practical purposes be lost in an ever-increasing obscur- 
ity. It would dwindle each year into greater and greater 
insignificance. 

The conclusion was only too obvious. The diamond, 
translated into a religious conception, spelt little else 
than stagnation and antiquarianism, while the seed was 
the very embodiment of life and health and vigor. 

Now striking as this contrast undoubtedly is, its value 
lies mainly in the fact that it affords a complete and 
perfect demonstration, first, of the danger of illustra- 
tions which fail to illustrate, and second, of the laxity 
of contemporary Protestant thought. The religious liter- 
ature of the day is filled with similar examples, all of 
which are intended to popularize the conviction that the 
New Theology is really representative of progress while 
the Old Theology in general, and the Catholic Church in 
particular, stands by its very nature for obscurantism and 

















reaction. And I have selected the aforesaid illustration 
not because its absurdities are any more or less patent 
than the others, but because of the ex-cathedra tone of 
finality which is common to the Outlook’s utterances, 
and because it is an excellent specimen of the popular 
theology of the day. It undoubtedly impressed a large 
number of readers, especially those of that well-known 
type who have just enough curiosity to read the specula- 
tions of other men, but lack either the intellect or the 
application to analyze them. , 

No one who understands even superficially the theol- 
ogy and the history of the Catholic Church can fail to 
note that though it might, in a limited degree, bear com- 
parison with a diamond, yet that degree is so very 
limited as to render the illustration valueless. And they 
will note also, that in just about the same limited meas- 
ure it will bear comparison with a seed; for there is cer- 
tainly a sense in which the Church may be said to grow 
just as there is a sense in which she may be said to be 
unchanging. It is not my contention to dwell upon the 
question of religious development as such, but simply 
to direct attention to the laxity in the Outlook’s thought, 
for it is very evident that the comparison of religion with 
a seed is quite as inapplicable to the New Theology as 
to the Catholic Church. Indeed the Catholic Church may 
be said to illustrate it more fully. The growth of a seed 
is at least an orderly and legitimate process; and in her 
task of bringing the message of Christ to bear upon the 
changing conditions of the ages the Church’s growth 
has been almost uninterrupted. Thus the age of St. 
Thomas Aquinas represented a distinct advance over the 
age of St. Augustine. The Encyclical “ Rerum No- 
varum ” was as truly a milestone of progress as was the 
Encyclical “ Pascendi.” Yet the fact remains that in 
this very progress of the Church her origin has become 
illuminated rather than obscured; while the remarkable 
disparity between her own development and that of 
Protestantism has become increasingly apparent. Cathol- 
icism has never disowned its past. If I am discussing a 
point of theology, it is a distinct strengthening of my 
position if I can cite St. Augustine or St. Ambrose as on 
my side. But it would be almost ludicrous to imagine 
Dr. Lyman Abbott as seriously attempting to buttress an 
argument by an appeal to Jonathan Edwards or to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. The seed theory of religion has there- 
fore little application to Protestantism. Its history might 
with far greater fitness be compared to a series of ship- 
wrecks. 

But as illustrations appear to be the order of the day, 
I shall venture to offer one, which, whatever defects 
may attach to this form of exposition, may yet be of 
some value in bringing into clearer relief the intellectual 
basis upon which the theology of the Outlook and its ad- 
mirers rests. 

Those who a generation ago were old enough to be 
readers of contemporary fiction, will remember a short 
but singularly clever story by the late Mr. Frank R. 
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Stockton, entitled ““ The Lady or the Tiger?” The scene 
was laid in a mythical barbaric kingdom; and the hero, 
for some reason or other, was obliged to undergo a curi- 
ous ordeal. He was forced to appear in the amphi- 
theater, and to enter one of two closed doors. One of 
these doors concealed a lady, conspicuous for her beauty ; 
the other a half-famished tiger. If, therefore, the hero 
was so fortunate as to enter the former, he married the 
lady forthwith; if the latter, he was devoured by the 
tiger in the presence of the vast audience. 

Now the princess, who in this case was also the lover 
of the hero, sat on that day in the royal box. He knew 
that she possessed the secret of the doors; and he knew, 
too, that a glance from her would, at the fatal moment, 
direct him. She however, was beset by conflicting im- 
pulses. At one moment it seemed that she would have 
him live even though he were to marry another; the next 
moment she decided for the tiger; and these impulses 
were alternating with increasing rapidity just as the fatal 
hour was at hand. At length the hour came; the hero 
appeared. There was one quick glance; one impulse 
uppermost; the sign given and recognized. The hero 
walked to the door indicated by the princess, and 
opened it. 

The story ended here. No one has ever known which 
door the hero opened; but those who lived at the time of 
this story’s publication will recall the curiosity which it 
aroused from one end of the country to the other. There 
was much speculation, some of which was really in- 
genious. At length Mr. Stockton was appealed to, and 
in a multitude of letters, to reveal the secret; but he 
declined once and for all; till at length, from mere hope- 
lessness, the guessing ceased and the curiosity "evap- 
orated. 

The points of resemblance which this little tale bears 
to the scheme of the New Theology are very marked. 
Both are stimulating to thought and encouraging to spec- 
ulation; but there is an even closer resemblance in the 
utter hopelessness of result. The Christ of the New The- 
ology is neither more nor less than a sort of magnified 
Mr. Stockton; but distinctly lacking in Mr. Stockton’s 
candor and frankness. The story was indeed a clever 
trick in literature. It is impossible not to admire it. But 
that Christ should be made to appear as the author of 
a similar trick in theology, is not exactly calculated to 
evoke admiration or even respect. It would be very 
difficult to show that the New Theology has ever, to any 
extent, increased respect for religion. It has indeed pop- 
ularized the theory that all religions are equally good; 
but it is today reaping its fruit in the growing suspicion, 
which is all too prevalent among Protestants, that they 
are equally good for nothing, and if men continue to 
speculate it is partly because the New Theology has 
succeeded in concealing their helplessness from them, 
and partly because the longing for religious truth is so 
deeply rooted in human nature, that no theology, how- 
ever new, can wholly eradicate it. 
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First Centenary of the Brothers of Mary 
Joun E. Garvin, S.M. 


‘ ees to mend! Tins to mend!” It was in the city of 

Bordeaux, at the beginning of the French Revolution, 
that this cry was heard in the streets of the residence section 
more frequently than usual. People saw what seemed to be 
a traveling tinker, a man about thirty old, looking 
eagerly about from side to side, a kettle on his back, a kit 
of tools in his hands, and here and there children would come 
out as if from their hiding-places in the side streets, and run 
ahead to indicate the house where the tinker was wanted. It 
looked like a preconcerted move, and such it was, for the tinker 
was a priest in disguise. He would enter the house cautiously, 
but once in the presence of those who had called for him, he 
was again the minister of God. 

This was the life and the work of Father William Joseph 
Chaminade during four years of the Reign of Terror in Bor- 
It was not fear that suggested the disguise and dic- 
tated the precautions. He protected his life only in order to 
expose it all the longer in the work of serving religion. Neither 
was this perilous work in the line of strict duty, for he had 
joined the hunted clergy of Bordeaux, of his own accord. 
Since his ordination seven years before, in 1784, he had been 
employed in the work of education in the diocesan college of 
Mussidan, a little town about fifty miles northeast of Bor- 
deaux. He had refused the oath to the Civil Constitution of 
the clergy, and he was served with a warrant to quit the soil 


years 


deaux. 


of France. 

3ut he chose to remain faithful in a double sense, for he 
not only refused the oath but he defied it, and determined to 
continue his priestly ministry in the city of Bordeaux. Dis- 
guised as a tinker, or sometimes as a peddler, he often met the 
fatal tumbrels which were carrying victims to the guillotine; he 
often passed the dread instrument itself in the “ Square of the 
Nation.” 

To this humble tinker and peddler in disguise, the Providence 
of God reserved a most fruitful life of sixty years in the min- 
istry, and the history of the Church in Bordeaux has enrolled 
Father Chaminade and his labors on one of its brightest pages. 
When peace was restored he became one of the most useful and 
active agents in the revival of religion. Within a few years 
his energy and activity had so impressed themselves upon the 
people of the city that he was regarded as the apostle of Bor- 
deaux. 

According to the testimony of his fellow priests, “ His works 
included everything that was most Catholic in Bordeaux.” 
Every work of piety or charity or education conceived and ex- 
ecuted in Bordeaux during the first years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was in some way dependent upon the activity, the wisdom 
or the initiative of Father Chaminade. Two of the Archbishops 
of Bordeaux have given testimony to this effect. Cardinal 
Andrieu called him “the Vincent de Paul of Bordeaux,” and 
after a careful study of that period of the history of his diocese, 
Cardinal Donnet declared: “ Trace any work of piety, of char- 
ity, of education, in Bordeaux, to its source, and there, at the 
head of every one, will be found the name of Father Chami- 
nade.” 

The crowning work of the life of Father Chaminade was 
his sodality, and it was his earliest one as well. It spread and 
prospered almost beyond belief and in due course of time it 
saw blossom on its stem two flowers which were at once its 
glory and its crown, the Institute of the Daughters of Mary 
and the Society of the Brothers of Mary. 

Sodalities were nothing new in the history of the religious 
life of France, but the sodality as founded by Father Chaminade 
at Bordeaux, was something quite unique. It was not a resur- 
rection: it was a creation. The sodalities before the Revolution 
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had respected caste and rank, but the new order of things in 
France had placed real worth before the accident of birth, and 
Father Chaminade welcomed this new order in a wholesome 
and Catholic sense. In fact, Father Chaminade was a man of 
views rather than of traditions; he had no overpowering respect 
for precedent, and ‘it was amusingly said of him that in the 
organization of his sodality as well as of the Society of Mary, 
he believed more in making precedents than in following them. 

The Sodality of Bordeaux was founded by Father Chaminade 
in 1800. Within a few years it was city-wide in its member- 
ship, and much more than city-wide in its activity and its inter- 
ests. As its influence widened, its central administration be- 
came more and more united and experienced. By little and little, 
within the inner circle of the sodality, a select company of 
members had gathered about Father Chaminade and seconded 
him in all his undertakings. These chosen souls became his 
“ staff,” as he loved to term them, his aids and lieutenants 
in the various departments of the sodality. Soon they felt them- 
selves attracted to a life of greater perfection. Father Chami- 
nade trained them in an especial manner, and planned to per- 
petuate through them the various works of the sodality. They 
lived the life of religious although they were not separated 
from the cares and occupations of the world by any inclosure 
or any definite limitations. They received permission to vow 
obedience to their director, and only waited a favorable time to 
complete their sacrifice by the vows of poverty and chastity. 

This was the origin of the Society of Mary. On October 2, 
1817, at the closing of a week’s preparatory retreat, seven of 
the young men of the “staff” declared formally and publicly 
to their director that they placed themselves entirely at his dis- 
posal. 

This is the centenary which the Brothers of Mary are cele- 
brating this year. One hundred years of existence finds the 
Brothers in all parts of the world. France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Austria, Spain, Italy and North Africa have 
seen their work and even the ends of the world have been 
reached by their enterprise. Six of the largest and most flourish- 
ing Catholic schools in Japan form one of the most important 
and encouraging fields of the labors of the Society of Mary, 
and one of the most promising prospects in the gradual en- 
lightenment of this rising nation which is fast becoming the 
preponderating influence in the Far East. 

As early as 1849, one year before the death of their venerated 
founder, the Brothers of Mary entered the United States, and 
established themselves at Dayton, Ohio. Today the American 
provinces number 420 members, employed in sixty establish- 
ments. These comprise six colleges, five high schools,-and forty- 
nine parish schools. 

The commemoration of the centenary of foundation is three- 
fold, one in August, one in October, and one in December. 
The first celebration is more in the nature of a family reunion, 
for all the Brothers of the Province took advantage of their 
vacation, and attended the ceremony, which occurred at St. 
Mary’s College in Dayton, on August 8, after the exercises of 
the annual retreat. His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, presided, and the Right Reverend Bishop of 
Harrisburg delivered the address for the occasion. The second 
ceremony will take place on the anniversary of the centenary, 
October 2, at the new central house of the Society at Mount St. 
John, some miles east of Dayton. The Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. | 
John Bonzano, will preside, and the Right Reverend Bishop of 
Toledo will preach the sermon. The final ceremony will be held 
at St. Mary’s College, Dayton, and will be honored with the 
presence of his Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. 

At the completion of a hundred years of service for God and 
His Church, it is consoling for the disciples of Father Chami- 
nade to pause on the threshold of a new century of prospective 
effort. The closing years of the century have seen the intro- 
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duction at Rome of the cause of the beatification of the vener- 
ated Founder; the opening years of the second century of his 
institutes may see him raised to the honors of the altar. It is 
heartening to look back upon past achievements under the ini- 
tiative and inspiration of so holy a leader; it is encouraging to 
look forward to the accomplishment of still greater things for 
the religious instruction and education of youth. 

The celebration of a centenary is a commemoration of time 
past; it should also be a dedication of time to come. It is at 
once’a prospect and a retrospect. The past is in God’s hands 
alone; the future is largely in our own. The Society of Mary 
stands upon the threshold of the second century of her exis- 
tence, and it is with no weariness in well-doing, with no taint of 
cold formality or morbid institutionalism, with not a sign or 
semblance of decay, that the Society steps forward into the 
new period of her work. With the blessing of God and the 
protection of her glorious Patroness, the Immaculate Mother 
of God, the Society goes forward. “ With legitimate pride in 
her older children, with confidence in her younger, she hastens 
to the goal of her desires.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 


Charity Without State Aid 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On June 28, 1817, three Sisters of Charity, Sister Rose White, 
Sister Cecilia O’Conway and Sister Felicité Brady, arrived in 
New York, N. Y., from Emmitsburg, Maryland, to take charge 
of New York’s first orphan asylum, a small frame building, No. 
32 Prince Street. 

The first year there were five orphans. To provide for them 
the “ Roman Catholic Benevolent Society” was incorporated 
by the State on April 15, 1817, the first Catholic Society in- 
corporated by the State of New York. Its object was to take 
care of, clothe and give both a moral and religious education 
to poor and destitute children left without parents or guardians, 
to:shelter them from vice. For their Christmas dinner that year 
the orphans had pork, cabbage and potatoes and were glad to 
get even that. 

In 1825 the center part of the larger building in Mott Street, 
now the parish school, was built, and in 1833-34 the wings were 
added. In 1852 the new asylums at Fifty-first Street, Fifth and 
Madison Avenues, were consolidated with those at Prince Street 
and Peekskill. In 1901 all the orphans were removed to the pres- 
ent institution at Kingsbridge. 

' The children admitted to these asylums have numbered: 1817- 
35, 1,200; 1835-52, 2,000; 1852-70, 2,400; 1870-1917, 13,000, a 
total of 18,600. The three Sisters of Charity increased in the 
100 years to 3,000. 

No State aid has been given to support these orphans. Catho- 
lic charity has been the source of their income. At the rate of 
$125 a year, the sum the city pays for children in public insti- 
tutions, the cost for this number of children, based on the annual 
number the asylums sheltered, would have been $9,375,000. 
This is a splendid gift to the City of New York. 


Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Mr. Atteridge and Air Raids 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It has often been said that Englishmen do not possess a sense 
of humor, but upon perusing the article by Mr. A. Hilliard At- 
teridge, in America for July 21, entitled “ An Air Raid on Lon- 
don,” I was firmly convinced that I had unearthed a genuine, if 
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unconscious, humorist, not one of your frivolous Yankee va- 
riety, but a real, bona fide, dyed-in-the-wool “ source of innocent 
merriment.” 

In anathematizing the Germans, Mr. Atteridge has curiously 
failed to recall the familiar household phrase involving a kettle 
and a pot. A bas the ungodly Zeppelin! Away with German air 
raids! Down with these cruel assaults upon a nation whose 
splendid conquests with the sword have insured her right to the 
title of “ God’s chosen people!” These attacks are dangerous; 
people may be killed; therefore, they are to be condemned. “I 
did not see the material damage,” sagely quote Mr. Atteridge. 
Ergo, Wilhelm II, there was none, and you must discontinue 
these naughty wickednesses. And to think that it is the merciful 
and loving Englishmen who are thus attacked, the virtue-cher- 
ishing Britons who thank God that they are not as other peo- 
ples! Think of the cowardice which reminds the British that 
they are in a war, and without giving any opportunity to put 
into practice the revered English belief that he who fights and 
runs away will live to run another day. 

Ah, Mr. Atteridge, you, too, have drunk deeply of the subtle 
poison which induces the malady known to Americans as Anglo- 
mania. With characteristic inconsistency, which, however, is 
not confined to Englishmen alone, you denounce the Germans, 
but dexterously forget that you are not without sin in casting 
the first stone. Yours, I mean your nation’s, is the cry of the 
ancient Roman: Carthago est delenda! Germany, too, must be 
destroyed, by fair means, if possible, but Germany must be de- 
stroyed. And let not the vulgar be so blasphemous as to remind 
us of our treatment of Ireland or of India. Since we are bat- 
tling for small nations, we must not be reminded of such silly 
trifles. We are fighting for civilization, and the account of our 
barbarities of this war should be consigned to the dusty oblivion 
of the waste-basket, as the story of the Baralong incident lit- 
erally was, in a Philadelphia newspaper office. We are strug- 
gling for democracy; we have told the United States so, and 
she believed us, for the newspapers tell us so, and when she 
realizes the unselfishness of our faithful Japanese democrats, and 
when she appreciates the parental spirit in which we removed 
the Irish autocrats of Easter Week, 1916, she will readily under- 
stand that, though we love the German people, we must “ slay 
and spare not,” according to the Scriptural declaration that 
“whom the Lord loveth, He chastiseth.” Yes, we are warring to 
civilize and educate and uplift the Germans, and, as Mr. Dooley 
would say, “ We'll threat ye th’ way a father shud threat his 
childher, if we have to break ivry bone in ye’er bodies.” 


Well, well, we custodians of the “common heritage” and 
other people’s business are certainly a great race. Give us a 
fair start and we can beat the world—to a telegraph office. We 


have common impulses—for the same money, and a common lan- 
guage—of slander and abuse. We may be defeated on the bat- 
tlefield, but in the histories which our children will read, we 
shall be invincible. Let none dare insinuate that we are evil, as 
the Germans are. Not for us the women-and-children-killing air 
raid. No, rather give us the unfailing weapon of starvation, at 
the use of which experience has made us an adept, and the cool 
and penetrating instrument which dear, old England insisted 
upon retaining at the Hague Conference, when the barbarous 
Teutons voted to abolish it, the sweet and kindly dum-dum. Let 
none accuse us of being haughty or egotistical, for we are com- 
pelled to think well of ourselves in order to prevent the unen- 
lightened contrary opinion from being. unanimous. 

Aye, there it is, the old, old cry. Is it any wonder that real 
Americans are nauseated, not with their own war for “ democ- 
racy,” but with Britain’s war for hypocrisy? The English are 
admirable lip-warriors. Having the “ear o’ the world,” they cau 
appreciate the value of heaving an epithet as well as a bosom, 
and, as a consequence, many a strong, able-bodied and com- 
mercially inclined Briton, who might have made an efficient ton- 
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sorial artist, or a skilful guardian of the sliding-shovel, or a 
stentorian-toned merchant of vegetables, or a fleet Tommy At- 
kins, is to-day receiving many pounds sterling for suffocating a 
patient, American public, with literary gases more dangerous 
than those used to “ destroy the Teutons.” 

Perhaps it is none of our business, being “ foreigners,” but one 
cannot help wondering whether England would have been so 
badly defeated today, if those who attempt to justify her cause 
in a manner that is ludicrous because of the patent instability 
of their argumentation, had only carried their hymn of hate to 
the extent of carrying a musket. Even if it would not have 
availed to crush the uncomfortably efficient German, it might 
have had a most salutary effect upon the wearied optics of their 
American cousins, inasmuch as the various London newspapers 
published in this country might possibly have been induced at 
certain intervals, to vary the line of type which is kept ever 
ready like a trained fire-horse: “ We regret to state.” 

In conclusion, let me say that when “ Bobbie” Burns wrote 
his little wish that we might see ourselves as others see us, he 
was merely restating the thought of the ancient Diogenes: “ Such 
as have virtue always in their mouths and neglect it in practice, 
are like a harp which emits a sound pleasing to, others, while 
itself is insensible of the music.” As philosophy, it is not half 
bad, Mr. Atteridge, is it? But what do you and I and other 
Anglo-Saxons care for Scotch or Greek reasoning? One is a 
subject race, and the other is now an object lesson, while we— 
well, we are free and independent, and, with certain restric- 
tions, wish the same blessings of liberty for others. We are civ- 
ilized, educated, even if we have not studied “ Philosophia Mo- 
ralis” from the German author, Cathrein, and we are demo- 
crats with a small “d,” earnestly urging democracy for all the 
world, but, in justice to our Anglo-Saxon race, let us not fail 
to add that there are certain nations, which, with fine logical 
distinction, we cannot include within our concept of the world. 


Camden, N. J. ALFRED WILKINS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was taught as a boy, at old St. Mary’s, at school and in an 
experience of thirty-five years as an active journalist on the 
Boston press, that courage was an attribute of the Jesuit. I 
regret exceedingly to have the illusion so completely shattered 
(sic). It is cowardly to print one side of a matter of such tre- 
mendous possibilities for good or evil—the A. Hilliard Atteridge 
articles—in these perilous times, when you know that the other 
side cannot be. given a hearing. 


Hue P. McNALtty. 


Boston. 


“No Priests in the Trenches! ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I note in your columns of a past date a most excellent sug- 
gestion, the inauguration among the Catholics of the United 
States of a movement to have the French Government release 
the great number of priests who are fighting in the armies of 
France, from trench duty. Surely they have shown by whole- 
hearted devotedness to their country’s cause that being a Catholic 
and a priest made them but the more eager to sacrifice all, when 
their country demanded it of them. 

Along the lines suggested by the writer, in the article referred 
to, would it not be possible to have at least a few of the priests 
relieved from the trenches, for duty as chaplains in the various 
training camps in the United States? These priests could be 
used in connection with the noble work undertaken by the 
Knights of Columbus. How effective would their influence be 
among the men in these training camps! They would speak 
from actual experience on the battlefields of Europe, and one 
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word from them would have more weight than a dozen from 
others of no wartime experience. 

As I understand it many priests left the various colleges in 
this country to fight for their native land. It would not be*in- 
appropriate, since our country is now allied with France, for 
these priests to return to this country, where their influence 
among the men in training, would be of far more value to the 
common cause. 


Richmond, Va. James M. PuRceELt. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was, indeed, glad to find in your issue of July 28: “No 
Priests in the Trenches!” a communication of Paul Bakewell. 
I was also pleased to note that he called attention to the so- 
called liberty attained by the revolution in Mexico. Truly, that 
revolution seems to have been the work of the devil, and the 
ends attained such as would please the devil. If all governments 
were of the Carranzista type and all rulers of the Carranza and 
Viviani type, I think, time would soon have its end, for the 
world would be so abominably wicked that it would no longer 
deserve the mercy of God; and the shower of fire and brim- 
stone with which it is threatened 1290 days after the continual 
Sacrifice is stopped, would, indeed, be imminent. I wish also to 
call attention to the article: “ Viviani Sobs” in the August 
Messenger, p. 496. From it I quote the following: “ Little does 
M. Viviani care for burning cathedrals.” Contrast these words 
spoken in Boston with his utterances in the French Chamber: 
“We haye driven Jesus Christ from the schoolroom, and we shall 
not cease our efforts until we hunt Him over the frontiers of 
France.” I sincerely hope that our aid to the French will not 
strengthen characters of Viviani’s type. Surely it is time for the 
French people to wake up and not let that class represent them. 

I heartily approve of Paul Bakewell’s suggestion that the 
Catholic Hierarchy unite in a brief statement as to what the 
present Government of France has done against the Catholic 
Church; and that they make a united appeal to our President 
and Representatives and Secretary of State urging them to re- 
quest that this course on the part of the French Government 
cease, and that French Catholic priests be allowed to return to 
their spiritual duties instead of being forced to take up arms. 


Oil City, Cal. P. A. McANpREw. 


“Let Them Get Acquainted” 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

In reading the letter from the little town in Missouri, signed 
“O. L. S.,” one can well imagine the writer, the simple, courtly 
type of Catholic gentleman of a day gone by. The world may 
march on its way, with its modern ideas of coeducation and of 
progressive thought, but he clings to the old truths of his Mother, 
the Church, and is content. Surely, “of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” And yet, dear O. L. S., we, especially we of the 
cities, like that same old Church, must keep abreast of the 
times, while keeping close to Mary as the model of purest 
womanhood. 

I think this argument started by someone suggesting that a 
practical way to avert mixed marriages might be to find some 
means of bringing Catholic young men and women together 
socially, preferably during their school and college years when 
friendships are formed which sometimes ripen into marriages 
later on. Propinquity being so potent a factor in love, surely 
this is worthy of consideration as a very good preventive meas- 
ure against the evil of mixed marriages. 

If I may be permitted an expression of opinion, I think it 
would be a good thing for pastors to introduce a little more 
social leaven into the daily bread of church-life, so that the 











coming together of the people would not consist mainly of May 
devotions, October devotions, Lenten devotions, with perhaps a 
few euchre “ frosts,” so far as social life is concerned, as dessert. 
This seems to be the present yearly routine. I have often won- 
dered what the church offered in lieu of mixed marriages. To 
judge by the average Catholic family, boasting of from two to 
five or six unmarried eligible, or beyond-eligible, girls, the 
answer appears to be, no marriage at all for thousands of its 
women who have the finest qualities for motherhood. I know 
that the unmarried Catholic woman is the very salt of the church 
and of church charities. But that prospect alone does not al- 
ways satisfy, especially the girl with a natural “homing” 
instinct, and not called by God to the religious life. How can 
she become acquainted with eligible Catholic young men? Cer- 
tainly not at any of the above-mentioned euchre “ frosts,” for 
nobody worth-while goes. 

Protestant churches have the happy faculty of bringing their 
young people together. I have heard a Protestant father boast 
that he had married his five daughters among the young men of 
the church, while his Catholic friend still had his four, the 
youngest nearing forty, “ withering on the parent stem.” Indeed, 
these are the girls who at Catholic missions for unmarried 
women are called upon by the preacher to sing to Mary to pro- 
tect her child from “ pleasure’s siren lay.” I do not mean to be 
flippant, but I always ‘have to smile a little because I know that 
many of them would like but the chance to hear, just once, the 
music of that same “lay.” 

In my own particular case, I have been attending the same 
church for three years, and I do not know the names of the peo- 
ple in the seat in front, or in the seat behind, or in the seat 
across the aisle. 

As to the wisdom, or not, of coeducation in schools and 
colleges, I am not in position to judge, and perhaps it is beside 
the question. But I know many graduates of such colleges, both 
men and women, and one must admire the frank goodfellowship 
existing among them; they have known one another and have 
played together since childhood, and in their association the 
question of sex is not eternally coming up. They marry among 
themselves, these good college people, and are progressive, clean- 
minded and public-spirited. I think Catholic colleges might do 
well to imitate them; perhaps there would then be fewer Percyes 
and Juliennes. 


Brooklyn. a i & 


Hospitals and Animal Houses 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Will you kindly grant me a little space in your columns to 
express my sentiments in regard to the article of Miss McDonell, 
to be found in your issue of June 9? I must say that when I 
read that protest, I was astounded that a young lady proficient 
in learning and claiming to be a Catholic, should have made the 
statement that she has never “discovered any great advantage 
in a Catholic hospital to the patient as far as religion is con- 
cerned.” “Certainly that remark shows either a great lack of 
experience or a sad cooling of her religious principles. Now, 
though I have been in many hospitals, I have never been East, 
but I cannot be persuaded that there is any difference between 
East and West as far as nursing is concerned. If there is none, 
then my advice to Miss McDonell is, open your eyes. 

Since the sentence reads that she has found no religious ad- 
vantage as far as the patient is concerned, I take it for granted 
that Miss McDonell does see such an advantage in young girls 
being trained for nursing under the personal supervision of the 
Sisters. Hence I shall say nothing on that point. But let us see 
if it is not possible to find just a few great advantages that will 
accrue to the patient from being in a Catholic hospital. 

In the first place is there any difference between those in 
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charge of Catholic hospitals and those who oversee the work in 
non-Catholic institutions? Foolish question! In the one you 
have women who have sacrificed all this world holds dear, who, 
for the pure love of God and suffering humanity, have given 
themselves heart and soul to the care of the sick; in the other 
will be found many who have likewise given themselves to the 
same work with great love and charity. But these last, as a 
whole, cannot work with the same zeal and earnestness as those 
angels of purity, the Sisters, who are bound by vows to the exact 
performance of their duties. Compare the amount of charitable 
work done in Catholic hospitals with that done in other insti- 
tutions; notice well the care taken of such patients in the former 
as compared with the latter, and I’m sure a great difference will 
be found. 4 

Secondly, what is the relation between those in charge of the 
hospital and the patient? From what I have said in the first 
point, it is evident that those pure, saintly Sisters will have a 
much better effect on a patient, than will the ordinary individual, 
good though he or she may be. This fact is admitted even by 
Protestants. Right here in Seattle, which is so far from being 
a Catholic city, the majority of patients in the Providence hospi- 
tal, our great Catholic hospital here, are Protestants. None of 
them would think of going anywhere else, though there are sev- 
eral excellent non-Catholic institutions in the city. Why is 
that? I think the answer should be clear to any one of ordi- 
nary intelligence. 

Thirdly, what are the relations between the nurse and her pa- 
tient? Now, it is true that a nurse must always be kind and 
sympathetic. But if that nurse is not forewarned, if she is not 
watched over and told plainly what to avoid and where danger 
lurks, is it not possible that her sympathy may run away with 
her, to the detriment both of herself and of her patient? And 
where are nurses better guarded than in our Catholic hospitals, 
where the Sisters know them well, and knowing them well, 
know also where their greatest danger lies? Not that I mean 
to say that no wrong ever takes place in our hospitals. No, 
nothing is perfect here below. But I do positively claim and 
can bring forth plenty of proofs for my assertion, that in non- 
Catholic hospitals, nurses are in greater danger than in Catholic 
hospitals. How will Miss McDonell answer me if I ask her 
how is it that in so many Protestant institutions there are no 
male nurses or stewards? Will she say that I’m narrow- 
minded, or will she tell me that a nurse must be ready for any- 
thing? If she says the first, then I answer, “God pity her”; 
if she makes use of the second clause, then I say she is ab- 
solutely wrong. For there are certain diseases, certain opera- 
tions with which a young woman should have nothing to do. 
I don’t care how strong she may consider herself, she should 
refuse the work. All along the Pacific Coast I have seen and 
been able to compare the nurses of various hospitals. As a re- 
sult, I positively assert that the nurses, be they Protestant or 
Catholic, of Catholic institutions, for the most part far sur- 
pass nurses in Protestant hospitals, as far as their morals are 
concerned. Does Miss McDonell mean to say this will make 
no difference in regard to the religious treatment of the patient? 
What Miss McDonell says regarding the willingness of Pro- 
testant institutions to send for the priest, I take with a grain of 
salt. I know of more than one case where the patient has 
died without the Sacraments through the utter neglect of hos- 
pital authorities. No, the advice which I, a Catholic, give, and 
which a vast throng of Protestants likewise give, is: Go to a 
Catholic hospital, if you want to be sure of being treated as a 
human being. And to all young girls, desirous of nursing, I 
would say: Go to a Catholic training school. There you will 
get a perfect professional training joined with a religious one. 
Otherwise, though you may get an excellent training in nursing, 
I have serious doubts regarding your future. 


Seattle. S. V. H. 
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Playing the Game 


IFE after all, is not so much of a mystery as the 
pseudo-mystics would have us believe. If there are 
many things which we do not know, there are at least a 
few matters on which our knowledge is fairly complete. 
Life always touches reality when it speaks of love and 
pain, of sorrow and sacrifice, and most of all, when it 
speaks of duty. These are not shadows; they are things 
that we know in part, the real things that make life 
tangible and worth-while. And duty only means to take 
the bitter with the sweet, to rejoice mildly in success, and 
to pay the penalty with good grace. Along that way, and 
that way alone, lies the truth that makes us free. 


It will be found that in the long run, freedom lies, 


not in a reckless independence of what may sometimes seem 
unnecessarily rigid rules but in a disciplined submission 
to those rules which on the whole, have been worked out for the 
good of the greatest number. 


These simple phrases sum up nearly the whole philoso- 
phy of submission to lawful authority, and they are 
found not in some recondite treatise on jurisprudence, 
but in a sprightly little volume by Mary Sewall Gardner, 
R. N., on the duties of a good nurse! For all who serve 
and all who live, the price of freedom may sometimes be 
the relinquishment of old conveniences, prestige, or cher- 
ished personal privilege. We cannot live in isolated inde- 
pendence, whether our part in life be that of the king in 
his palace, or of the nurse at the bedside of the poor. 
Besides ourselves with our undoubted rights, there are 
about a billion of other people in this world, all of whom 
may claim rights equally beyond question. It is a humble 
simile, perhaps, but life is very like a tense game set on a 
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narrow campus. Unless the contest is conducted accord- 
ing to the rules, some players are likely to meet with 
injury, and if, for insubordination, you are put out of the 
game, it is you who are the loser, and not the umpire. 
The only way to freedom is in “ a disciplined submission 
to those rules which, on the whole, have been worked out 
for the good of the greatest number.” As in any game, 
so in the great game of life, the man who will not abide 
by the rules is fit only to be cast into the exterior dark- 
ness, where anarchy replaces liberty. 


Divorce and Cooking 


[* an excellent chapter entitled “ Marriage as a Busi- 
ness Partnership,” in her recent book, “ The Mar- 
gin of Happiness,” Mrs. Thetta Quay Franks reminds 
the public once more that poor cooking is largely re- 
sponsible for the scandalous growth of divorce in this 
country. It is probable that nowadays one out of every 
twelve American marriages is terminated by divorce. 
“Tens of thousands of homes are ruined by helpless 
and ignorant housekeepers,” is Senator Smoot’s con- 
viction; 38.9 per cent. of the divorces granted in the 
United States between 1887 and 1906 were due to de- 
sertion; from 1867 to 1906 divorces for neglect to pro- 
vide increased by 1331.4 per cent. and for cruelty by 
1035.3 per cent. The following item from the Newark 
News of March 28, 1916, in the author’s opinion, ex- 
plains only too well what caused most of those divorces: 


Women’s ignorance and neglect of home-making arts were 
pointed out as leading causes. of family desertion, at a con- 
ference yesterday afternoon of social workers at the Wiss 
building. The meeting was under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Associated Charities. While touching on what the probation 
officer is doing to control the present situation, Mr. Gascoyne 
declared much of the blame for the delinquent husband rests on 
the undesirable home-conditions caused by the presence of an. 
untrained wife. 


Who can doubt it? Many a divorce had its origin 
at the breakfast table. Watery coffee and leaden bis- 
cuits served by a frowsy, scowling wife to an over- 
worked, anemic husband are familiar preliminaries to 
a petition for divorce based on “cruelty” or “ deser- 
tion.” Often a wife’s inability or disinclination to make 
the home attractive by the amiable exercise of old- 
fashioned household arts will drive her husband to 
the cheap restaurant, to the corner saloon, or to the 
alluring siren, and then follow divorce proceedings, with 
their train of disgraceful scandals, blasted lives, and 
orphaned children. Yet all might have been so different 
if the “innocent party” had only learned before she 
married how to cook an appetizing, economical meal. 
All might have been so different if she had only had 
the desire and the skill to model her wedded life on 
that of the “ valiant woman ” in the “ Book of Wisdom ” 
who “sought wool and flax” and “wrought by the 
counsel of her hands,” who “ bringeth her bread from 
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afar” and has “given a prey to her household, and 
victuals to her maidens,” who “shall not fear for her 
house in the cold of snow,” who “ looked well to the 
paths of her house and hath not eaten her bread idle. 
Her children rose up and called her blessed; her hus- 
band and he praised her.” 


War and Tobacco 


ASSANDRA is speaking through many mouths 
these days, prophesying dire peril to the nation. 
Lately her speech moved the distinguished president of 
the “ Non-Smokers’ Protective League of America” to 
petition the President to save the country from the sure 
defeat that will follow the use of cigars, cigarettes and 
pipes, by our soldiers. The learned doctor avers: 


The safety of the individual and the victorious culmination 
of a mighty struggle for the supremacy of vital principles de- 
mand the abolition of a practice that lessens muscular strength 
forty-four per cent; lessens mental activity thirteen per cent; 
exerts a specially deleterious influence on the heart . . . not 
infrequently causing sudden death. 


In view of these astounding figures small wonder that 
the petitioner considers tobacco-growers as “ land- 
wasters ” who should be treated like alien enemies. 

And chocolate is quite as bad! [ven the tender 
Kaiser, who is making every sacrifice for his warriors, 
has forbidden the vile stuff to the soldiers. 

This in all seriousness from a patriotic American! 
Truly safe and distant concern for the army mothers 
strange fancies. Far from the shrieking shell the zealous 
patriot acts coolly and decides what is good and what.is 
bad for those who are playing with death. With un- 
erring judgment he concludes that little comforts which 
cheer heavy hearts must be forbidden the soldiers, by 
order of the Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy. 
The nation were doomed else, and the patriot with it. 
It is too bad that the men in the trenches and the 
surgeons at the front cannot express their opinion of 
this twaddle. Their language would no doubt be in- 
elegant, but their views would be sound. 

This whole incident would not be worthy of notice, 
did it not point to a growing tendency which is working 
itself out in various forms of fanaticism, like absolute 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. A per- 
sistent and unwise minority, forgetful of the rights of 
the majority and oblivious of the fact that men cannot 
be dragooned into virtue, clamor for executive orders 
and legislation that defeat the purpose in view. Unfortu- 
nately such men triumph in the end, only to take to 
cover when the inevitable reaction against unnecessary 
and unpopular laws sets in. Let the soldiers smoke, 
cigars, if they can get them, cigarettes, if they like them, 
pipes, if nothing else is at hand. And let the poor work- 
man drink a glass of beer at lunch. It will cheer his 
heart and probably save his wife from many a gruff 
rebuke. 


or 


The Cat and the Bag 


O modern, agile cat can be kept in a bag for any 
great length of time. The occasion for escape is 
sure to come, and the last evil is worse than the first. 

The war has offered a chance for many a feline to come 
into.the open; as a consequence the country is overrun 
with the pestiferous creatures, which are doing their best 
to make discomfort doubly uncomfortable. The most 
aggressive of these animals have taken the form of forty 
radical papers which are striving to discredit the Govern- 
ment, some indeed going to the outrageous extent of sug- 
gesting a “bloody revolution,” in order to cripple the 
hands of the President. And thereby hangs a tale briefly 
told. Before the war the majority of these journals bent 
all their powers to scurrilous attacks on the Church, not 
because they believed that institution corrupt or danger- 
ous, but simply because it stood for authority against 
anarchy. And the Government was well pleased with 
conditions. Though the vile 
beyond expression, and caluminous to a degree unex- 
celled in the history of that crime, yet the mails were 
open to them and they were carried from one end of 
the country to the other, leaving slime and hatred in 
their wake. There is the tale, and the lesson is clear. 
Such papers exist not to disseminate news or to defend 
principle, but to reflect the sordid, elemental passions of 
their editors who grow rich on calumny. And be it 
remembered that in the list of journals considered ene- 
mies of the United States in this, the greatest crisis of 
the country’s history, are the very papers that have made 
a business of calumniating the Church, priests, Sisters 
and Catholic laymen. In this fact lie both a consolation 
and a warning. 


wretched sheets were 


“Fortes Creantur Fortibus ”’ 


¢¢ 7 EF you didn’t want to go, Jack, I should feel that 

I’d been the wrong sort of mother,” is the ad- 
mirable comment made by “ The Whistling Mother,” the 
heroine of an excellent war-story that has lately ap- 
peared, when she learned that her enthusiastic son was 
among the first to volunteer. She had little advice to 
give her boy when the hour of parting came, for, as he 
remarks: “If she hadn’t done her level best, long before 
that, to teach me to keep clean, and think straight and 
‘hit the line hard,’ it was too late to begin then.” Moth- 
ers and sons whose sincere convictions nowadays are ex- 
pressed in words like the foregoing are true patriots in- 
deed. According to the old Latin line: “ Fortes crean- 
tur fortibus et bonis,” “ The brave are generated by the 
brave and good,” and it is particularly true of mothers. 
On no one else does the burden of war bear more heavily. 
Fathers freely offer their means to their country, sons 
nobly offer their lives, but mothers in giving their boys, 
generously offer what is often far dearer to them than 
life itself. However, if they are not “the wrong sort of 
mother” they will make the sacrifice bravely, remem- 
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bering that the call of their country is the call of right- 
eousness. 

Moreover, mothers of that kind will have, in all prob- 
ability, sons who are worthy of them. In the first place 
they will not be youths who are so enfeebled by self- 
indulgence and evil living that they are unable to meet 
a soldier’s physical requirements. Secondly, because a 
patriot-mother has taught them from their earliest years 
“to keep clean, and think straight and ‘hit the line 
hard,’” they will not easily forget the lesson at the time 
it is most needed, amid the temptations of camp-life and 
the horrors of the front. Finally, if the influence exerted 
by the memory of a thoroughly patriotic mother will do 
so much to keep our soldiers sober, chaste, and cour- 
ageous, what high-minded and invincible defenders of 
their country they will be, if they are also armed with 
a living practical faith in Christianity, particularly if 
they are consistent adherents of the only perfect form 
of Christianity there is: Catholicism? 


A Politician in Georgia 


66 AY down” in Georgia a fledgling Baptist min- 
ister, just twenty-one years old, recently 
jumped into the State legislature, from an anti-Catholic 
platform. Naturally many Catholic Georgians were 
curious to know why the youthful preacher, turned Solon 
overnight, hated the Church so vehemently. After a 
while one of these Catholics addressed a query to the 
fiaming Baptist and received in reply the following amus- 
ing letter: 
You are at liberty to publish this, if you desire, as there is 


nothing secret about it. J. S. W. 
State of Georgia 
House of Representatives 
Atlanta. July 23, 1917. 


Mr. Chas. C. Thorn, General Agent, 
201 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 19th inst. received today. It gives me pleasure to 
state why I am opposed to Roman Catholics teaching in our 
public schools. 1st. They are the sworn subjects of a foreign 
potentate, the Pope, who resides in Rome, Italy, and who ad- 
vocates the union of church and State, the nullifying of all Pro- 
testant and civil marriage, and whose decrees, past and present, 
condemn our public schools, teaching the old, musty slogan of 
the Dark Ages that “Ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 
2nd. The Catholics, at the dictates of Bishop Keiley, have defied 
the law of Georgia, thus proving that they would obey their for- 
eign law in preference to the law of our State, and any person 
who takes an oath binding him to disregard the civil law when 
that law conflicts with Roman Catholic law, should not be 
allowed to teach in the public schools, which are supported solely 
by the State government. 3rd. There are no teachers employed 
in Catholic schools, except Catholics. Why? Because they might 
teach Catholic boys and girls that the Catholic religion is un- 
sound and wrong. According to the same rule, I oppose the 
employment of Catholic teachers in our public schools, because 
they might—and it has been openly charged by Dr. Keese, that 
they do—teach that the Catholic religion is the best and only 
true religion. 

Show to me that the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, or 
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any other denomination are guilty of the foregoing attempts to 
defy the law of Georgia, and I will oppose them teaching in our 
public schools. I have not the least degree of baleful prejudice 
against anyone, but because the Catholic Church is an organized 
political hierarchy; because the Popes have always hurled ana- 
themas against all forms of civil and religious liberty; and be- 
cause they antagonize our public schools, and all independent, 
democratic forms of government, I am forced to say their 
followers should not teach their poisonous doctrine in our public 
schools. You may not be familiar with the teachings of your 
church and its “infallible heads,” but if you will study its 
doctrines and practices, you will find it exactly as I say. 

If you don’t know that Bishop Keiley of Savannah, served 
notice that he would not allow the Veazy Law enforced in his 
diocese, except on terms specified by him, the Bishop, then you 
should inquire of some of your Catholic friends and learn if I 
am correct. I also cite you to the divorce case of Frank Boifeuil- 
let’s wife, of the courts of Bibb county (Macon), when she 
was granted a complete divorce and her maiden name restored, 
about the first of February, 1916, because her husband told her 
she was his concubine until their marriage was reaffirmed and 
sanctified by a Catholic priest (Bachelor, I presume). Are not 
these instances of papal contempt for our laws sufficient cause 
for alarm? 

I take it you are an honest man, and merely lacking in infor- 
mation concerning your own denomination, therefore I refer 
you to the greatest living authority on the Catholic question, 
Hon. Thos. E. Watson, of Thomson, Ga. His writings on all 
subjects have long since been pronounced standard and authentic, 
as he refers to the page and title of Catholic authors and theolo- 
gians, to back his every charge and instead of proving him un- 
truthful, the champions of your creed, including the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association, merely fly off the handle and indulge in 


abuse. This, I trust, sufficient and satisfactory explanation of 
my reasons for the platform you read. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. Seaborn Winn, 


Rep. Hart Co. 

A mere editor is powerless before such ministerial 
eloquence, capitalized and uncapitalized, punctuated and 
unpunctuated. The dear boy-preacher, fresh from 
school, knows “ heaps of things that ain’t true,” so many 
“heaps” in fact that they cannot be demolished in one 
lifetime. ; 

No wonder. His tutor and mentor is the Hon. 
Thomas E. Watson of Thomson, Ga., a man who is just 
at present a near-traitor to his country. What patriotic 
Georgians think of the “ greatest living authority on the 
Catholic question,” who sent his daughter to a convent 
to be educated, may be gleaned from these forceful words 
of M. L. Brittain, State Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Georgia, spoken just after his son had enlisted. 

But in the sadness there is a pride in his response to his coun- 
try’s call, and I would not change places with those of you in 
Gwinett who have been led into treason through following that 
combination of Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold called 
Thomas E. Watson. Always a common liar by nature and char- 
acter assassin by trade, he first abused President Wilson for his 
long patience and delay, and now that war is declared he tries 
to weaken the President’s arm by counseling resistance to the 
law of the land which has shielded the slacker hides of his 
deluded followers. Will you follow such a yellow dog? 

A Representative from Hart County is actually follow- 
ing Mr. Watson. Poor boy, he has much to learn. 





JUSTUS VAN DEN VONDEL 


(oer minds grapple with great themes. They seize upon 

them with something of that resistless instinct which drives 
the eagle in its flight above the clouds. Michael Angelo has no 
rest until he lifts the Pantheon into the skies; Aristotle must 
codify the laws of human thought; St. Thomas Aquinas views 
with unerring glance the whole economy of Catholic theology 
in a synthesis as vast and harmonious as a Gothic cathedral; 
Shakespeare takes for his province the mysteries of the human 
heart; Aeschylus chains Prometheus to the rocks of Caucasus 
and paints the Furies in their relentless pursuit of the sinner 
and his crime; Milton views heaven, earth and hell, entrances 
us with the peace and happiness of Eden’s bowers, ravishes us 
with the melody of the harp and psaltery of angelic hosts or 
terrifies us with the wailing and the curses of the eternal 
prison-house. These are the kings by right divine of the realm 
of letters, philosophy and art. 

To this high company belongs Justus Van Den Vondel, the 
glory of Dutch literature, its most renowned poet, probably its 
greatest name. His tragedy of “Lucifer” is one of the world’s 
immortal books, massive, terrifying, a brother to the “ Macbeth” 
of Shakespeare, the “Prometheus” of Aeschylus, Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” and the “ Samson Agonistes ” of Milton. The “Lucifer” 
appeared thirteen years before the “ Paradise Lost.” By some 
Vondel is said to have inspired the English bard. Many con- 
tend that the latter actually plagiarized from the Dutch writer. 
A list of parallelisms between the “ Lucifer” and the “ Paradise 
Lost,” originally given in George Edmundson’s “ Milton and 
Vondel,” is now reprinted in the scholarly translation of the 
great Dutch master, which appeared some years ago and has 
again been recently given to the public. (Vondel’s “Lucifer.” 
Translated by Leonard C. Van Noppen: Greensboro, N. C. 
Charles L. Van Noppen.) 

The reader can judge for himself how close has been the 
imitation. More than a hundred passages are given from the 
“Paradise Lost”-to bear out the contention’ But they no 
more prove it than the close similarity between scores of verses 
in the “Aeneid” prove that Vergil plagiarized from Homer. 
That Vondel furnished the Puritan poet with material, with 
inspiration, with imagery, there can be little doubt. But from 
such assistance to the downright robbery with which Milton is 
indicted there is a far cry. Great minds, searching into the 
secrets of the heart, must at times light upon the same revela- 
tions of passion and character, and unfold them in the same 
form. To Vondel, however, must be given the credit of having 
first treated in large, regular and majestic lines the titanic sub- 
ject of the fall of the Angels and their Chief. Vondel sings 
of the fall of Lucifer, Milton of man’s first disobedience and the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. 

Vondel’s subject, in its main outlines, was not untried before 
the day of the great Dutch and Puritan poets. It had been 
sung in Caedmon’s story of the creation and fall of the Angels, 
which Francis Junius had given to the public not long before, 
in the “ Adamo” of Andreini, the “ Adamus Exul” of Vondel’s 
great countryman, Hugo Grotius, in Taubmann’s “ Bellum Ange- 
licum,” and Caspar Staphoristius’ “ Triumphus Pacis.” Not many 
years previously, a Jesuit scholar, James Masenius, professor of 

- eloquence and literature at Cologne, had published a Latin poem 
on the Incarnation entitled “ Sarcotis.” 

“ Sarcotis” and Masenius have given rise to a famous literary 
controversy, for in 1747, a Scotchman, William Lauder, startled 
the literary world by an article published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in which he stated that Milton had skilfully and 
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copiously plagiarized from the work of the Jesuit professor. 
He went further in subsequent papers and attempted to show 
that Milton had also plundered from the “ Adamus Exul” of 
Grotius and the “ Poemata Sacra” of Andrew Ramsay. Even 
Dr. Johnson seems to have been deceived. But Warburton, 
Douglas and Bowle detected the fraud. A minute examination 
of the texts of Masenius proved that the passages which Lauder 
ascribed to him, were not to be found in the best texts ‘and that 
they had been interpolated by the skilful forger from William 
Hog’s Latin-verse rendering of “ Paradise Lost.” 

That Milton was influenced by Vondel, is more ,than likely. 
But we can acquit him of servile imitation or plagiarism. There 
were many points of contact between the two men. There 
burned in the hearts of both the same flame of genuine poetic 
inspiration. They both had absorbed all the wisdom and the 
lore of ancient Greece and Rome. But Milton was perhaps the 
more accomplished scholar. He could compete on their own 
ground with the most learned men of his time. In the heart 
of the Puritan, there lingered a spark of the genius of the 
Hebrew Prophets. From the seers and the singers of Israel, 
Vondel, in his “Joseph” and “ Jeptha,” drew his noblest in- 
spirations. 

They were both poet-politicians, mingling in the mighty events 
of a troubled age. Both touched the heights of the sublime. 
Virility, splendor, strength, depth, substance are the main char- 
acteristics of the Dutch as well as of the English poet. They 
are at home with angelic cohorts, they joy in the shock of onset 
on the perilous heights of the battlements of heaven. Their 
harp is attuned to softer accents as they describe the peace and 
happiness of the earthly paradise. In Vondel, especially after 
his conversion to Catholicism, there is a softer note than in the 
stern Puritan. But the flight which buoyed Milton up beyond 
the “starry bounds of space and time” seems to have lifted 
him but once to the regions of the sublime. Vondel, no doubt, 
reached the limit of the sublime in “Lucifer.” But this was 
not the only drama in which he manifested his extraordinary 
powers in a manner worthy of his genius. In “ Palamedes” or 
“ Murdered Innocence” he had immortalized the tragic fate of 
the aged Advocate of the States-General, John Van Olden- 
barneveldt, in a wonderful drama which even to this day stirs 
the blood of every Hollander. Their emotions are no less 
powerfully aroused when they read or see the splendid tragedy 
of “Gysbrecht Van Amstel” as truly a national play as the 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” or the “ Persae.” 

The “Lucifer” is a daring conception. It is built on the 
simple but beautiful lines of the Greek masters. From the 
peaceful joys and the bliss of the angelic cohorts in the bowers 
of heaven, it passes naturally to the gloom of conspiracy occa- 
sioned and motived by the two controlling forces of the play, 
the envy in the heart of Lucifer and his hosts, of man’s power 
and the jealousy of man’s happiness. Through the storms and 
seas of sedition, it plunges with the force of an irresistible tor- 
rent down to the endless gulf of ruin through the flood and 
flame of the Divine wrath and vengeance. Never did tragedy 
more perfectly fulfil its purpose, that of moving the sentiment, 
of pity and terror and of purifying the passions. The “Lucifer” 
“is the drama of a magnificent ruin.” It does not deal with 
men, but it is full of passion. It seethes with the conflict of 
the opposing emotions of angelic wills, the wills of Lucifer, of 
Belial, of Beelzebub, of Apolion, with those of Michael and 
Raphael, with the irresistible will of Jehovah himself. 

The tragedy rises to the very crest of demonic pride and the 
fiercest outburst of rage and uncontrolled love of power ‘and 
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dominion; it melts to the softest strains of friendship and ten- 
derness in the noble passage where Raphael, “ sublime in devo- 
tion, infinite in pity, immaculate in holiness,” pleads with the 
rebe! Lucifer “ overwhelming in passion, gigantic in intellect, 
resistless in will” to cease from his hopeless and sacrilegious 
attempt. Never did poet before so strikingly contrast the genius 
of evil and the spirit of virtue and holiness. The Angels of 
Vondel, fallen Thrones, Dominations and Powers; the steady 
squadrons of Light and Love, who remain faithful to Jehovah, 
are splendidly drawn. They are not mere abstractions. They 
burn with the fires and the light of their own immortal natures; 
Lucifer and his “ horrid crew” for their own ruin and destruc- 
tion; Michael and his cohorts and his brother-chiefs, with all 
the beauty and glory of their devotion. The rays from the 
throne of God flash on the helms and spears with which they 
drove the infernal host over the crystal battlements. The action 
is swift, resistless, a mighty river rolling to a Niagara of defeat, 
disaster, irremediable doom. And over the clash of onset, we 
hear in those choral odes, the pride of Dutch lyric song, the 
shout of defiance of the rebel host, the pean and the trium- 
phant song of the victorious army of the Living God, the wail 
of the lost and the damned, the trisagion unending of the armies 
of light. 

Vondel is the embodiment of all that-is best in Dutch literature 
and national life. Catholics the world over have every reason to 
be proud of the conquest which the Catholic Church made of 
the intellect and the heart of this great man. Great at all times, 
even in the earliest essays of his dramatic genius, such as the 
“ Pascha,’ Vondel reached the full measure of his genius and 
his art, only after his gifts had been so to say, carried to serener 
heights and larger horizons by his conversion to the Catholic 
Faith. Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


A Scallop Shell of Quiet. Introduced by Marcaret L. Woops. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $0.60. 

This dainty little book is the twelfth number of the “ Adven- 
turers All” series of “young poets unknown to fame,” and 
contains four Englishwomen’s verses which are characterized 
as the introduction well remarks, “ by a spirit of piety as 
well as a spirit of pity, and a response to the actual touch of 
life.” The ten poems contributed by Miss Enid Dennis are for 
the most part fragrant with Catholic devotion. There is a joy- 
ous mysticism in “The Blithesome Quest,” which begins the 
volume, and “ The Song of the Churchmen” merrily praises the 
homely utility of medieval England’s piety. No doubt Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton will especially admire the stanza 
which runs: 


Who were the taverners, say, in old England? 
The Churchmen? Yea, in sooth, 
For when manners were uncouth, 
They dispensed a gentle courtesy in England. 
And they sealed the Abbey brew 
With a double cross, mark you, 
Lest the people should go fainting after Mass-time. 
And the brown beer they out-poured 
To the glory of the Lord 
When the Feast was still as holy as the fast time. 


Most of our readers will probably agree that the finest poem 
in the book is Miss Dennis's “ The Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 


tion,” of whom she sings: 


. . . . They lingered when the banqueting had ceased 
To thank Thee—and the moments sped apace: 

Still at the undiminishable feast 

They say perpetual grace, 

Thy guests, dear Lord, who while the years take wing, 
Their Benedictte before Thine Altar sing. 
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For hunger hath not naked left the Board 
Whose Heavenly food the qujckening spirit held. 
That love its gift might render to the Lord, 

To stay Thou wert compelled, 

Though for the guest Thy Board no more was spread— 

How could they let Thee go?—Thou who art Living Bread! 


For these brief, beauteous moments of the morn 
When Thou didst deign within their hearts to dwell, 
Demand the intervening hours forlorn 

In which Thy praise to tell. 

So must they needs, in love and holy fear, 

Adore Thee from afar, who came so near—so near! 


Among the thirteen poems of Helen Douglas-Irvine, the best 
are those describing the beauty she discerns even in city streets. 
The following poem, “ Flowers to Sell,” shows her manner: 


Pale gold ’mid dirt and stones 
Radiant, victorious, 

Piled high by grim, sad crones 
Who, disillusioned, 

Blinded, spill lucent gold, 
Sell gold to Londoners: 

Orfevery for coppers sold. 


Fragrance of earth and rain, 
Wilderness of springtime, 
Brought by the London train ; 
Grace that from quietude 
Comes to the tortured street, 
Captive incredible, 
Lovely, elusive, sweet. 


“Mary, Mother, bid voor ons!” is the refrain of Gertrude 
Vaughan’s moving poem, called “ At a Field Hospital.” “No 
News” beautifully expresses the author’s faith in the ministry of 
angels and here is her offering to Blessed Joan of Arc, over 
whose statue hung a lily: 


A lily leaned her lovely lips— 
Carmine-stippled, 
Zephyr-rippled— 
Until her stamens, pollen-laden, 
Thine aureole were, O Warrior Maiden! 
And, shrouding thee with lambent flame, 
Breathed incense to thy deathless name 
And so thine oriflamme became. 


Ruth Young, the last of the four contributors to the volume, 
pays the memory of “an aged priest” a tribute, containing the 
lines: 

Never, since Life began 

Death offered less reason for tears! 
He rests now, after long years 

Of ministry never denied 

To all who rejoiced or who sighed. 


and the present conflict suggests the well-expressed thoughts in 
“A Little Tree at Les Posses,” “ Paris,” “Stars” and “A Rain- 
bow in War Time.” W. D. 





History of the Spanish Conquest of Yucatan and of the 
Itzas. By Pumip AinswortH MEANS. The Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology, Harvard University. 

We all have an idea of Yucatan, and most of us, if given a 
moment or two for observation, could point it out on the map. 
Not many of us know anything about the Itzas; and therefore 
we are under obligation to Mr. Means, a graduate student, and 
to the Peabody Institute for the light thrown on this subject. 
It is satisfactory to see that Mr. Means follows later investi- 
gators, who reject the claim made for an obvious reason by 
earlier writers, on behalf of American civilization, of an extreme 
antiquity, and hold it to be with regard to that of the old 
world very modern indeed. 

For the ordinary reader some points might be made clearer. 
On page 142, a note gives some explanation of the method of 











measuring time; but not enough to show how 8.6.2.4.17 corre- 
spond to 100 B. C., and 8.14.3.1.2 to 50 A. D. We are sorry too 
that Mr. Means falls into the tourist trick of jumbling English 
and Spanish together. Why should we have, “the Reverend 
Reader Fray,” so and so; “ Missionary Padre Fray” somebody 
also; “ Beneficiado” and “ Maestro de Capilla” mixed up with 
“singers” and “sacristans” ? Moreover, “making continual 
sacrifices and orisons” is a strange way of expressing the Friars’ 
occupation. As in all publications of this class, we are made 
to see the virtue of the missionaries and the obstacles put in 
their way by lay avarice and cruelty. Mr. Means tells it all 
very sympathetically, and we are most grateful for the detailed 
account of Fr. Avcudafio’s sufferings in the wilderness (pp. 
158-173) with their many wonderful interpositions of Divine 
Providence and the wonderful miracle by which, according to 
the account of Fr. Avcudafio, they were terminated. This book 
therefore, is most interesting for Catholics. H. W. 





A Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality by the 
Binet-Simon Scale. By Norsert J. Metvize. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities. By 
Aucusta F. Bronner, Ph.D. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
$1.75. 

No device of the psychological laboratory has been more mis- 
understood than the Binet-Simon and similar scales, and this 
misunderstanding has been furthered by the vagaries of the ama- 
teur psychologist proclaiming, as Binet and Simon never did, 
their complete infallibility. Mr. Melville insists that these tests 
are worse than useless unless conducted by qualified experts, men 
broad enough to realize that as yet certain phases of the soul’s 
activities defy analysis and tabulation. They are not automatic 
methods, “ comparable to a weighing machine on which one need 
but stand in order that the machine throw out the weight printed 
on a ticket.” Hence, “ we insist that a Binet age score, a God- 
dard age score, and the like, be not accepted on their face value, 
recommending their interpretation in terms of mental growth 
periods in the light of group norms, and of supplementary data.” 

Mr. Melvile candidly admits that thus “we seem to open the 
door to arbitrary opinions, and to deprive our methods of all 
precision.” He thinks, however, that this objection is largely 
overcome by the fact that the Binet-Simon method “ unfolds 
according to an invariable plan” and compares the replies of the 
subject “with a norm which is a real average determined by 
experience.” But this is the precise point of the difficulty. A 
“norm” is fixed and objective, and Mr. Melville admits that the 
scales are only “ partially standardized.” But if the length of an 
inch is the x of the problem, it is no solution to say that one 
foot is equal to x taken twelve times. It may, however, be the 
first step toward the solution; and working along the scientific 
lines traced by Healy, Melville and other investigators of like 
spirit, psychologists may yet fix upon a standard which will 
raise the Binet-Simon and similar tests, to a point where their 
results will be definite measurement, rather than as at present, 
useful conjecture. 

As might be expected from an investigator trained in the 
school of Dr. William Healy, Dr. Bronner eschews imagination 
and evaluates her findings in the light of ascertained facts. That 
the inter-relations of soul and body are exceedingly close, is 
almost a truism with Catholic philosophers, and has ever been. 
Who of us has not had a “grouch” before his morning coffee? 
What appears to be laziness or disorderly behavior in a child, may 
be traceable to defective eyesight, to occluded nasal passages, 
or other physical disorders, quite as well as to sloth or malice. 
Medical inspection has perhaps been overdone in many public 
schools, but some of our own establishments have sinned by 
the opposite extreme. Even teachers have dolce far niente 
days, and under the onslaught of a violent toothache not all of 
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us reproduce the meekness of Moses and the patience of Job. 
To expect normal progress and satisfactory conduct from an 
ill-nourished child who cannot see clearly or breathe properly, 
is the height of unreason. What is here needed is medical atten- 
tion, not exhortations to emulate the bee. One of the best chap- 
ters in this book, which may be cordially recommended to 
teachers and social workers, is Dr. Bronner’s discussion of 


“Some Present Educational Tendencies.” 
Pi. & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The latest volume of the English* Dominicans’ excellent trans- 
lation of St. Thomas’s “ Summa” (Benziger, $2.25) begins “ The 
Second Part of the Second Part,” and embraces Questions I 
tc XLVI, which treat of the theological virtues, faith, hope 
and charity, with their numerous ramifications and sub-divisions, 
and of the vices opposed to them. Those to whom the Latin of 
the Angelical Doctor shuts his works, are fortunate in having so 
good a translation as this at their command.——M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd., of Dublin, have placed with B. Herder, their Amer- 
ican agents, a new edition of the reformed Roman Breviary. 
Each of the four 32-mo. volumes is five inches by three and 
three-fourths, weighs five ounces, is bound in limp morocco, and 
is printed on gilt-edged India paper. The price is $8.00 a set. 
The Breviary’s rubrics are all done in black, the matter is ar- 
ranged conveniently and there seem to be as few cross-refer- 
ences as possible. But priests with aging eyes will perhaps con- 
sider the print too fine. 


In his valuable little book “ The House Fly, a Slayer of Men” 
(Longmans, $0.35), Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., 
etc., seems to have gathered enough damaging facts to ruin for- 
ever the reputation of the musca domestica. He bids the reader 
remember that “a single female fly can, under favorable condi- 
tions be the parent of 7,000,000,000,000 flies in a season.” He 
shows how these vile insects prefer to feed on the filthiest sub- 
stances, thus infecting with disease germs all foodstuffs they 
can reach. He tells of an anti-fly campaign, conducted in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, that accomplished the death of 
61,943,000 flies “which means that there were the following 
summer season 67,901,083,980,428,722,176,000,000,000,000,000 fewer 
flies.” These surprisingly accurate numbers represent, no doubt, 
a very conservative estimate. The author also gives startling fig- 
ures to show how flies propagate enteric fever, tuberculosis and 
pneumonia and twenty-two pictures illustrating the nature and the 
habits of the fly make the book more convincing still. 


“Mass in Honor of St. Catherine. Op. 55, S. S. A. with 
Organ” (Fischer, $0.80), by René L. Becker, and “ Mass in 
Honor of St. Ciro. Op. 105. Unison” (Fischer, $0.60), by E. 
Bottigliero, are recently-published pieces of church music. The 
first, by Mr. Becker, in three parts, is well adapted to the average 
choir of sopranos and altos. It is comparatively simple, with no 
solo parts, and is especially commendable for its good harmoni- 
zation and skilful voice arrangement. But it lacks a general 
theme, being a series of pleasant, but rather secular, melodies, 
and without very much variety. If a composer does not feel 
inspired with a definite musical concept, or theme, which will 
give a certain unity of style and coordination of parts to an 
entire Mass, why would it not be well to borrow a Gregorian 
theme and develop it? “The Mass in Honor of St. Ciro” is a 
good composition, quite melodious, and of medium range. The 
frequent alternation of solo and chorus parts gives variety, and 
prevents the monotony which sometimes accompanies unison 
singing. Some of the passages intended for the chorus are 
written in a style better suited to solo work, being so sustained 
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as to require the expression of an individual voice. As to the 
general character of the Mass, it is on the border-line of secular- 
ism. The theme is above reproach, musically, but breathes only 
faintly the spirit of the Church. 





The readers of “Christine” (Macmillan, $1.25) by Alice 
Cholmondeley will probably be at a loss to know how much of 
the book is fact and how much fiction. It purports to be a series 
of letters, dated from May 28 to August 6, 1914, and written 
to her mother by a gifted young English violinist who was 
studying at Berlin. In the preface we are told: “I am publishing 
the letters just as they came to me, leaving out nothing,” and 
the publishers then announce that they “ have considered it best 
to alter some of the personal names in the following pages.” 
Yet the writer’s keen analysis of the German character, her vivid 
description of how Berlin behaved during the first few days of 
the war, her romantic affair with the officer who hated militarism 
so, the astonishment her skill with the violin caused the Germans, 
and the wit, cleverness and literary finish of the letters will make 
the average reader suspect that he is enjoying a book of fiction. 
“The war killed Christine” writes her mother, for she “ died at 
a hospital in Stuttgart on the morning of August 8, 1914, of 
acute double pneumonia” brought on by exposure while trying 
to leave Germany. It would be interesting to know what Berlin- 
ers made of the author’s name. 





To those who are anxious to get back to the land Freeman 
Tilden gives good advice, in his book called “Second Wind” 
(Huebsch, $1.00). It purports to be the story of a college pro- 
fessor, Alexander Hadlock, who was alone in the world at 
sixty-two, without money and without opportunity to earn 
money. He took up farming and made a success of it. The 
farms are calling for the right kind of people, according to the 
author, and the right kind of people are splendid failures, suc- 
cessful men and women, and second-wind folk. With energy, 
persistence and pluck, the right kind of people will prove suc- 
cessful farmers. There must be too, that character-trait that 
Freeman Tilden calls, the “ feeling for excellence.” The book is 
interesting and contains much valuable information for the 
farmer and would-be farmer. “The Book of Camping” 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $1.00), by A. Hyatt Verrill, is a 
practical and comprehensive handbook, of necessary information 
for the prospective camper. A glance through the contents 
shows a thoroughness of treatment, while even a cursory read- 
ing gives evidence of common-sense and experience on the part 
of the author. But to gain the full benefit of his advice the 
book must be studied and his directions carefully practised. 
There are copious illustrations, with pictures and drawings that 
are easily comprehended. 








In a paper on “ The Poetry of Circumstance,” contributed by 
Lady Katharine Stuart to the July-August Poetry Review, she 
includes her two stanzas entitled “ Charlotte Bronté in Heaven,” 
which runs as follows: F 


I saw the dames of honor wait 
Upon the Queen of Heav’n; 
So merry, yet withal sedate 
Are they—the sisters seven! 
Rosetta holds a deep red rose, 
Jeanne d’Arc, her lilies gay; 
Cecilia’s canticles do close 
As Agnes kneels to pray; 
The fair Elizabeth lets fall 
Her kirtleful of flowers. 


Teresa tells her rosary, 
Clare turns her book of hours. 
As I beheld a dame drew nigh 
With worship in her eyes. 


Cried she: “Alack! What part have I 


In yonder Paradise?” 

Then answered the celestial choir: 
“On earth they worship art; 

In heaven we cherish and admire 
Humility of heart.” 


Major A. Corbett-Smith quotes these fine lines from Miss Ren- 


shaw’s poems on the airmen who sail: 


Among wind-music and the great sad dreams 
Of dying suns, and frail cloud-drift that streams 


Past like a hunted thing! 


Almost they brush the splendor of the stars, 
And sway the low red lantern of the moon 


With wind-beats of swift wings. 
And Eric Chilman sings thus of “ After-Days” 


When the last gun has long withheld 


Its thunder, and its mouth is sealed, 
Strong men shall drive the furrow straight 


On some remembered battlefield. 


Untroubled they shall hear the loud 
And gusty driving of the rains, 

And birds with immemorial voice 
Sing as of old in leafy lanes. 


The stricken, tainted soil shall be 
Again a flowery paradise— 

Pure with the memory of the dead 
And purer for their sacrifice. 
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EDUCATION 


“Does Education Pay?” 


GREAT New York department store is now preaching 

through the pages of the metropolitan press, a sermon 
most fit for the ears of parents. “‘ A considerable part of a busi- 
ness like ours,” writes the manager, “is conducted by boy power.” 
In discussing this phase of modern industry, the manager goes 
on. to score two good points on the training of children, espe- 
cially boys. “Our trouble,” he explains, “is to get the right 
kind of boy-’ 

After an experience of many years, he finds that very few 
boys, offering themselves for employment, “have any serious 
purpose, or attach any value to permanence.” In their eyes a 
“job” is a “job,” a source of present income, with little or no 
reference to the future. Hence “they go on the slightest pretext 
—an easier job, shorter hours, a trifle more pay.” Whether they 
are really learning anything from their work, or whether the new 
employment is in any sense fitting them to become productive 
citizens of the future, are matters with which they do not concern 
themselves. “It must be,” concludes the philosophic manager, 
“that the fault is not all with the boy.” If it is absolutely nec- 
essary that a sixteen-year-old boy take some part in the support 
of the family, the least that parents can do is “ to encourage him 
to get a job in a reputable place, and keep it,” to learn all that he 
can about his employment, and thus fit himself for rapid ad- 
vancement. 


SACRIFICING THE FUTURE FOR THE PRESENT 


F greater value is the manager’s second suggestion. Admit- 
ting that his advertisement is “ frankly a bid for boys,” he 
writes, “Of course, school is the place for the sixteen-year-old 
boy, and college for the exceptional boy.” Here is food for 
thought, meat for strong men, ‘especially pastors and fathers. 
More than once during the past ten years have critics noted that 
the attendance of boys and girls at Catholic high schools and 
colleges is low in proportion to the Catholic population. In some 
parts of the country, the number is, apparently, falling. If half 
of what the critics say is true, the prospect is somewhat ominous. 
We cannot play our part in public life, or contribute our influ- 
ence to the uplifting of the professions, unless we make every 
effort to give our children an education. In this, we can learn a 
valuable lesson from the Italian'and Jewish immigrants in New 
York, among whom it is not uncommon to see a whole family 
living contented, almost in penury, to give the gifted child, first 
a collegiate, then a professional education. Many American 
parents, it may justly be feared, are easily caught by the prospect 
of immediate returns. Why send Johnny to high school or col- 
lege, when he can go into an office at once, on a weekly hon- 
orarium of eight or ten dollars? Could they but look into the 
future and see middle-aged Johnny still engaged in minor duties 
at a menial’s salary, they would gladly sacrifice present con- 
venience, for the larger opportunities of the future. “ Will an 
education pay?” asks a writer in the current American Israelite. 
“Pay in what? In money? In nine cases out of ten it does that. 
Statistics show that the vast majority of men who stand high 
in business have been educated men.” This is expert testimony 
from one of a race that has always exercised a dominating influ- 
ence in commerce and finance. As the catalogues of American 
colleges and universities testify, our Jewish brethren are prac- 
tising what they preach. 


Tue Earty Limit 


| day the Borough of Brooklyn dwells an authority on the prob- 

lems of the boy and the young man, Mr. Patrick Mallon. For 
about fifteen years, Mr. Mallon has worked in conjunction with 
the Juvenile Court. The experience thus gathered from thou- 
sands of cases involving the reconstruction of the individual 
and of the home, enables him to speak from full knowledge. 
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Among the causes, both of juvenile delinquency and of failure 
in after-life, Mr. Mallon enumerates the shortsighted parents 
who take their children from school at the earliest moment, 
when with a little sacrifice, they might have given them a high 
school or even a collegiate education. He continues: 


With the greater facilities for obtaining an advanced edu- 
cation, it is becoming more and more difficult to get a posi- 
tion above the rank of an office-boy or messenger, without a 
high school education. The lad who left school just as soon 
as he could procure his working papers is greatly handicapped 
when he reaches his eighteenth year, because his wants are 
increased, and he naturally looks for a better-paying position, 
but finds his lack of education a serious drawback. Under 
such circumstances many a boy considers that he is not 
fairly treated by his employer, and throws up his position for 
a better-paying one. It is while waiting for the better-paying 
job to turn up that many boys form undesirable acquaintances 
on the street-corners or in the pool-rooms, and before they 
realize it they have joined the ranks of those who try to live 
without working. 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush” is an adage 
absolutely untrue, if made to apply to the pittance which the 
boy or girl who should be in school, gains at the office or factory. 
Every social worker has met cases, in which naturally capable 
young men and women were absolutely unable to make any ad- 
vance after the first few years, because of their lack of mental 
training. They have reached their limit, and it is a limit that 


is rather low. 
THE FINANCIAL RETURNS OF EDUCATION 


CCORDING to the Chicago News, parents who wish their 
children to become “financial successes” ought to know 
that, generally speaking, a man’s earning capacity is in direct pro- 
portion to his education. Uneducated laborers earn on an aver- 
age $500 for forty years, a total of $20,000. The annual average 
is clearly below the level of a decent living wage for a man 
of family. Ignorance is thus a fruitful source of destitution. 
High school graduates will earn during the same period about 
$40,000. By a clever deduction, the News essays to fix the exact 
amount which each day of schooling adds to the worker’s income. 
A high school education calls for twelve years of 180 days, or 
2,160 days in all. If this total adds $20,000 to the earning capacity, 
it follows that each day at school means an increase of $9.02 to 
the total income of forty years. Likewise does it follow, that 
unless a child leaves school to engage in work for a greater daily 
compensation than $9.02, he is actually losing money. That 
seems to show that education pays. 

From Chicago also, comes a unique booklet, “ Preparing for 
Success in Life,” by the Rev. Fitzgeorge Dinneen, S.J. “ Who 
wins in athletic contests?” asks Father Dinneen. ‘“ The trained 
man. Who wins in the keen competition of business and profes- 
sional life? The trained mind.” Father Dinneen maintains that 
it “ can be proved by history and statistics” that “ most successful 
men, as a rule, are college graduates.” Certainly, there are col- 
lege men who have made a failure of life; not because of, but in 
spite of, their college training. Since man’s will is free, not even 
a course devised by an archangel could guarantee uniform suc- 
cess. Nevertheless 

College graduates make up about one per cent of the total 

male population of the United States. Yet this one per cent 

furnishes sixty per cent of the successful and influential men 
of the country, leaving only forty per cent of the best places 
for the other ninety-nine per cent of the population. 
Furthermore, small as is the percentage of college-bred 
men, fifty-eight per cent of the men who have been Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents, Justices of the Supreme Court, Cabi- 
net members, Senators and Representatives, were college 


graduates. ; 

A boy trained in the common schools has one chance in 
forty thousand. High school training will increase his 
chances twenty-three times. A college education will increase 
the chance of the high school boy nine times, giving him two 
hundred and twenty times the chance of the common school 


boy. 
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Absolute accuracy is not claimed for these figures. But Father 
Dinneen is right in his contention that they are near enough to 
the truth to prove that ‘a higher education gives a man a tre- 
mendous advantage. The reasons are obvious: the trained mind 
and the disciplined will.” 


“ CAPITALIZE Your BRAINS ” 


¢¢ J IM has at last caught hold,” a film manufacturer said to me 

a few days since. “It may take time, but I’ve noticed 
that college boys always do ‘catch hold,’ and they hold hard. 
Their brains have been trained. I’ve always regretted that I didn’t 
go to college. I’ve got a ‘ business instinct,’ I suppose, for I see a 
thousand good ways of branching out. But I can’t follow them 
myself. At this moment, college men are following them out for 
me, and doing what I can’t do for myself, for want of an educa- 
tion. Don’t get the idea that it’s an early start that counts. It 
isn’t; it’s brains that count, every time.”’ ‘I can never be grate- 
ful enough,” a prominent ecclesiastic recently remarked, “to the 
old priest who persuaded me to go to college. But for him, in 
all human probability I should be what many a graduate of 
the crowded city streets of my boyhood now is: a day laborer, a 
struggling tradesman, perhaps a vagrant.” “I’ve got four boys,” 
said a lawyer, who after a ten-year struggle, now averages an 
annual income of $15,000, “and every one of them will go to 
college. After that, if I have anything to say about it, every one 
of them will take up a profession. The professional man capital- 
izes his brains, and that’s about the safest investment mankind 
knows of. The employee is often dependent on the whim of his 
employer; any man who works for another instead of for him- 
self, must be, to a large extent. If he ever had any ambition, the 
grind crushes it out of all but the rare exception. The small 
tradesman may.be menaced or wrecked by the swindling methods, 
euphemistically called ‘big business efficiency,’ and he has no 
redress. Capitalize your brains, and you're safe against anything 
but insanity, and you reduce your chances on that.” 


Tue Best INVESTMENT 

HESE are grimy considerations, perhaps, redolent of the least 
erected of the spirits that fell. But they ought to have 
weight with the parent who is anxious to take his boy from 
school and put him to work, “to help the family,” when in point 
of fact, no real need exists. “ Does education pay?” Let us 
leave out of consideration the new universe which the intellectual 
life brings into existence, and forget, for the moment, the wider 
opportunities of helping others that education makes possible, and 
answer emphatically, “It does pay.” There is no better invest- 
ment. The father who leaves his boys and girls an education 
has richly dowered them, and they are true benefactors of man- 
kind, working better than they know, who help our Catholic 
parents to send their children to high school, and when at all 
possible, to college. The material rewards are great; the returns 

in things of the mind and the spirit, immeasurably greater. 

Paut L. Biake y, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Socialism and the War 
NEW interest in Socialism was aroused by the world-war. 
The first event that naturally attracted universal attention 
was the complete collapse of the international Socialist move- 
ment at the opening of the great conflict. Socialism, it was 
found, had never succeeded in extinguishing entirely the fire of 
It was merely smol- 
too, were English- 
first; Socialists 


patriotism in the hearts of its followers. 
dering under the ashes. The 
and Germans 


“ comrades,” 


men Frenchmen, and Belgians 
afterwards. 
But the war was of service to Socialism in presenting it with 


unforeseen opportunities of carrying on a new and successful 
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propaganda. If the International had failed; if comrade was 
ranged against comrade in place of fighting shoulder to shoulder 
in the great class-struggle; if the loudly advertised general 
strike, which was to paralyze the countries of the earth in case 
that war were declared, had now proved an idle threat; if all 
the literature previously directed against the supposed wicked- 
ness and crime of patriotism had not prevented the Socialist 
delegates from casting their votes in favor of the huge war- 
budgets laid before them in the parliaments of the nations, yet 
Socialists were not discouraged. What they had lost in unity 
they gained in notoriety. Divided among themselves, they yet 
succeeded in centering upon themselves the limelight of the 
press. In Germany their importance soon became strikingly evi- 
dent. In Russia a unique opportunity was offered them in the 
revolution. Their peace movements and peace conferences kept 
the cables busy and filled the columns of the daily papers. 


SocIALISTS IN AMERICA 


N America the situation was more perplexing and led to de- 
fections from the Socialist party, though not necessarily from 
Socialism itself. Individual American Socialists declared them- 
selves in favor of the war or in full accord with the action of 
the Government, but the great body of the party members drew 
up resolutions strongly denouncing the war. The following pas- 
sage taken from the “ Proclamation and War Program,” which 
was issued by the National Office of the Socialist party, is suffi- 
ciently expressive of their attitude: 


We call upon the workers of all countries to refuse sup- 
port to their governments in their wars. The wars of the 
contending national groups of capitalists are not the concern 
of the workers. The only struggle which would justify the 
workers in taking up arms is the great struggle of the work- 
ing class of the world to free itself from economic exploita- 
tion and political oppression, and we particularly warn the 
workers against the snare and delusion of defensive war- 
fare. Against the false doctrine of national patriotism we 
uphold the ideal of international working-class solidarity. 
In support of capitalism we will not willingly give a single 
life, or a single dollar; in support of the workers for free- 
dom we pledge our all. 


PRACTICABILITY OF SOCIALISM ESTABLISHED? 


ESIDES calling attention to Socialism in a particular manner, 
the world-war gave prominence to it in other ways. “ Did it 
not prove,” men asked themselves, “the practicability of Social- 
ism?” Even non-Socialists viewed this question in a new light, 
while Socialists were not slow to propose it in a triumphant 
tone. The intervention of the State in the private life of citi- 
zens, the daily apportionment of food by public decrees, the con- 
scription of raw materials for war purposes, the drafting of men 
for economic service, the control of railroads and public-service’ 
institutions, the provisioning of vast populations and the govern- 
mental supervision of war factories were all events that came to 
be looked upon as so many arguments for the practicability of 
Socialism. Socialists themselves were well aware that nothing 
of all this can rightly be defined as Socialism. But it was. pic- 
tured by them as a first step and approach to Socialism. 

But plausible as their arguments might seem, they are entirely 
deceptive. During the moment of extreme need and peril, and 
in the name of patriotism, men are willing to place themselves 
at others’ disposal for the common good. They sacrifice private 
rights and conveniences to aid the nation in its struggle. It does 
not follow, however, that they would as readily submit to the 
same governmental control when the particular reason for it had 
ceased and the hour of danger was past. It is precisely in antici- 
pation of a larger or more secure freedom, held out to them, 
that they are induced momentarily to surrender their personal 
liberties at the call of duty, and are willing for a time to become 
mere cogs in the complicated machinery of the civil or military 
administration. 
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But Socialist reasoning often assumes another form. “ Has 
the war not demonstrated that such enforced co-operation pre- 
sents the most efficient method’ of production, and would it not 
be well, therefore, to perpetuate it, with due modifications, in a’ 
socialistic commonwealth?” Here is the real kernel of the So- 
cialist contention. Yet there is no reason for answering the 
question in the affirmative, as Socialists do. The supposition it- 
self which underlies the question must be denied. The actual 
economic production for war purposes, though stimulated and 
even controlled by the various Governments, was not ordinarily 
co-operative, but capitalistic in its nature, and depended for its 
success upon individual efforts and the hope of profits. 

In regard to enterprises conducted more directly under gov- 
ernmental supervision or ownership in the different belligerent 
countries, it would be difficult to show that they are more eco- 
nomic than private ventures. It is of importance only that the 
latter be properly regulated and controlled. As for the treatment 
of labor, Socialists themselves have been loudest in the con- 
demnation of conditions existing in strictly supervised munition 
factories. Politicians and strike-breakers, a Socialist journal tells 
us, in a certain instance obtained positions of responsibility. The 
workers were mere slaves, overworked and underpaid, meanly 
housed and carelessly exposed to industrial accidents. They 
were not free to leave their employment nor to agitate for higher 
wages. Such without doubt would be the probable result of a 
system of enforced Socialism established in any country, when 
all labor would be controlled by a clique of Socialist politicians 
holding the reins of power. 


Economic LESSON OF THE WAR 


HE two real civic advantages of the intervention of the State 
during the great crisis of the war have been due to the spirit 
of co-operation, wherever this was effectively promoted, and to 
the principle of seeking above all things the common good. These 
are not Socialist but Catholic ideals whose perfection was 
achieved in the medieval gilds. Yet men have come to attribute 
to Socialism these notions which have been only perverted and 
distorted by it.. The success of Socialism among thinking men 
has been due to what it has borrowed from Catholicism. It is 
important that we make clear to the world that Socialism has 
never attained to more than an outward resemblance of Chris- 
tianity, while its inner motives and purposes are dark and 
destructive. 

The economic lesson of the war has not been that Socialism 
is a practical working principle, but that Christian co-operation 
should be promoted to the utmost, according to the earnest ad- 
monitions of the Holy See, and that the intervention of the 
State is timely and desirable in so far as it serves to promote the 
common good and to protect the real interests of the laboring 
classes and the poor. It is in brief a confirmation of the great 
social Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and not of the theories of 
Socialism. JosepH Huss LeIn, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Carnegie Foundation Bulletin 

HE Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

has issued its tenth bulletin, a study of Federal Aid for Vo- 

cational Education, by Dr. I. L. Kandel of the Foundation staff. 
In the third part of the bulletin, the writer says: 


The conclusion is reached that the recently passed Smith- 
Hughes act is reproducing the history of the Morrill act in 
involving the Federal Government in great expenditures of 
money before a sound educational policy and system of 
supervision and control have been formulated. There is a 
danger that this important defect may lead to a repetition of 
the development of the land grant colleges, which for more 
than thirty years failed to make any great contribution to 
education, as is shown by the small number of students and 
the inadequacy of the curricula which are compared at inter- 
vals of about twenty-five years. The success of the land 
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grant colleges was not assured until each State recognized 

the need of them and began to make contributions which 

have far outstripped the contributions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. State generosity is not stimulated merely by Fed- 
eral bounty, but by a recognition of the educational need. 

The greatest contribution that the Federal Government can 

make at the present time is to establish a strong and influen- 

tial department of education for the purpose of conducting 
educational inquiries and of serving as a clearing house for 
the best educational information of the day. 

Needless to say the Foundation considers itself qualified to 
conduct “educational inquiries.” If money is the only requisite 
for pronouncing on the educational needs of the country the 
Foundation has the money. A few more acts of Congress, and 
the Foundation will become the greatest educational trust in 
history. 


Sacrificing the Nation’s 
Womanhood 
T is right that the attention of the nation should be called to 
the needless employment of women in occupations for which 
they are physically unfit. It is a sacrifice of womanhood which 
the war does not demand of us. In the American Federationist 
President Gompers writes: 


In Cleveland between 75 and 100 Women are running 
Bradley hammers in one shop. Women are wiping engines 
in the running house at Akron, Ohio; many are running 
engines in the machine shops and doing other laborious work 
around large manufacturing plants. One woman has been 

, employed by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad as a shop 
hand; she packs journal boxes, which are on the axles of 
wheels and must be filled with waste and oil. Flag women 
have appeared on railroads. Women are employed in the 
foundry trade, in machine shops and munitions plants. One 
lumber yard in Chicago is reported to be employing women 
to handle lumber. Truly there can be no justification for 
employing women with so little discrimination. We cannot 
disguise the fact that during the progress of the war women 
may be employed in constantly increasing numbers, but 
surely our nation has enough intelligence to see that women 
are not employed in handling Bradley hammers and doing 
the roughest sort of manual labor for which they are phys- 
ically unfit. 


Even should the drain upon our manhood during the course 
of the war become a serious problem for the nation it would 
still be our duty to consult the principles of humanity and of 
religion in preserving woman to the utmost from tasks for which 
she is not adapted. 


Italian Freemasons 
and Patriotism 
TALIAN Freemasons are no little disconcerted, according to 
a special correspondent of the London Tablet, about the 
publicity given to the recent resolution drawn up at the Paris 
meeting of Masons. Texts of the actual resolution vary some- 
what, but among them is a carefully revised version issued by 
Ettore Ferrari himself, the Grand Master of the Italian Grand 
Orient. The variations, moreover, do not affect the vital fact 
that in the autocratic reorganization of Europe, undertaken by 
the Masons of the allied and neutral countries at that meeting, 
Italy was entirely ignored. 

Italian papers unanimously—except for two or three no- 
toriously Masonic organs—ask: What were Ferrari and 
Nathan, and Rome’s late Syndic in the uniform of an Italian 
officer (which, by the way, is against the regulations) doing 
at a meeting which settled Europe and forgot Italy? And, 
happily, the publicity has given an opportunity for criticism 
and attack, of which many Italian papers, including the 
Catholic Corriere d’/talia, have taken advantage. “ What is 
the reason,” they ask, “of this bottling up, this sabotage, of 
Italy at the Congress?” It is not enough to restate in answer 
the well-known fact: “ Freemasons first, citizens of their 


country afterwards.” , 
Whatever truth may be contained in the interpretation of the 


Masonic resolution which suggests treasonable motives, it: is 
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more than curious that Belgium likewise is entirely neglected in 
it. The reason may be found in the allusions made to that coun- 
try, in the Jdea Democratica, as the “clerical Mecca” whose 
“religious drunkenness” is a “ blot” on modern Europe which 
should not be tolerated by the Masonic brethren. European Free- 
masonry has worked successfully in secret, but it cannot come 
into the open without drawing down upon itself a storm of in- 
dignation. Publicity caused the downfall of Nathan and of 
many of his anti-clerical associates. It is just now bringing to 
both Nathan and Ferrari another very unpleasant experience. 


The Crop Forecast 
HE Department of Agriculture in its July report predicts a 
production of 6,093,000,000 bushels of principal food-stuffs : 


This approximates an increase of more than 1,000,000,000 
bushels over last year’s production. The corn crop is ex- 
pected to show an increase of 541,000,000 bushels over last 
year, with a total yield of 3,124,000,000 bushels. The acreage 
planted is fourteen per cent. larger than last year. The 
wheat report might be more satisfactory, but it is at least 
a matter for congratulation that this year’s crop will exceed 
last year’s by 38,000,000 bushels, with total yields of 678,- 
000,000 bushels. Barley will exceed last year’s production 
by 33,000,0000 bushels, with an output of 214,000,000 bushels. 
Oats look promising and may exceed last year’s crop by 
201,000,000 bushels, and the forecast of the total is 1,453,- 
000,000 bushels. This will not quite equal the record, but 
harvest time may show figures far beyond the above con- 
servative estimate. The probable production of other crops 
is as follows: White potato, a record crop of 452,000,000 
bushels, or 167,000,000 bushels more than last year; rye,’a 
record crop of 56,100,000 bushels, or 8,700,000 bushels more 
than last year; rice, 34,400,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 
82,200,000 bushels, or 11,000,000 bushels more than last year. 


If the fate of the war and the nations rests upon the American 
farmer as the President said in April, there is every reason to be 


optimistic. 


The Thirty-nine Articles 
and the World-War 

WHEN in 1563 the two Houses of Convocation drew up the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and England was Protestantized, 

the framers of that document little thought of the changes which 
were to take place in the Anglican Church and of the interpre- 
tations that were to be given to these very Articles. While at 
one extreme the most fundamental doctrines of Christanity are 
denied by Anglican divines, at the other there is a constant ap- 
proach to the true beliefs of the Catholic Church. Reference has 
already been made to the new attitude which Episcopalians in 
England and America are assuming towards the doctrine of 


purgatory. Article XXII reads: 


The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, wor- 
shipping and adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and 
also invocation of saints, is a fond thing, vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God. 


Place side by side with this the latest pronouncement of the 
Right Rev. Charles D. Williams, Episcopal Bishop of Michigan, 
as suggested by the clarifying experience of the world-war: 


Thousands of young lives in the very dawn of their pror- 
ise are passing out daily, suddenly and unprepared, to the 
unseen. The world that looks on at that spectacle must 
renew its faith in immortality or go mad. People are fol- 
lowing their dead into the unknown with their hearts. Even 
in extreme Protestant churches and families prayers for the 
dead are being offered. God is becoming the reality, Christ 
a near presence. As the veil of sense falls away men are 
seeing the invisible. The letters of soldiers at the front and 
the new poetry inspired by the war testify to this fact. 


Saints, too, are honored and their images may be seen in Prot- 
estant homes and churches, nor is it any longer considered “a 
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fond thing, vainly invented,” to erect chapels in their name in the 
stately Cathedral of St. John the Divine. So the light of the 
truth is slowly piercing the clouds of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
which have long shrouded from sight the splendors of that 
Church which Christ built upon Peter. 


Parents and Vocations 

I’ is easily intelligible, says Henriette Eugénie Delamare, in 

the Catholic World, that Protestants and unbelievers should 

assert that the religious life makes people gloomy, self-centered 

and lacking in affection. But it is a matter of astonishment when 

Catholics entertain such a view and lament when they hear of 
the religious vocations of their sons and daughters. 


Nothing could be more false than this idea, for none have 
a firmer or more intense human love than the religious and 
the Saints of God, and this is perfectly natural, for every 
faculty, either of body or soul that is much practised and 
labered over, becomes all the more developed. An athlete’s 
limbs grow abnormally strong; the vocal organs of a pro- 
fessional singer develop unusual power and richness of tone, 
the brain of a mathematician or scientist acquires wonderful 
clearness and insight. And in the spiritual life this also 
holds good. One who is constantly endeavoring to bear 
crosses with fortitude becomes a model of patience and one 
who is constantly fighting against pride will attain to saint- 
like humility, for the virtue they are thus striving to acquire 
finally becomes, as it were, a second nature. Is it not natural, 
therefore that a soul in union with God, who is love itself, 
a soul which is ever striving to attain to more fervent love 
of Him, will become all the more capable of love for its 
fellow-men, and specially for those united to it by ties of 
kindred and friendship? 


While other children may at times become a source of grief 
and sorrow, or of heart-breaking anxiety, the sons and daughters 
who have faithfully followed the Divine call are the parents’ 
truest joy in their declining years and a hope that reaches 
beyond the grave. 


Armenian Proverbs 

A NUMBER of Armenian proverbs are translated in the 
literary section of Ararat, a Searchlight on Armenia. 
Many of them readily recall their equivalents in other languages. 
“A black donkey with a crimson crupper,” is a picturesque 
allusion to the “purple patch” made famous by Horace. “To 
go out from under the rain and get under the’water spout,” is 
no less happy than its English parallel. The following saws ex- 
plain themselves: “ The egg thief will one day become a horse 
thief,” “It is the smallest sparrow that swallows the biggest 
mulberries,” “A mangy goat always drinks from the middle of 
the spring,” “ A fool threw a stone into a well, forty wise men 
could not fetch it out,” “It is the best swimmer that is carried 
away by the water,” “The river does not always bring a red 
apple,” “If love does not come naturally, it will never come 
even if you drag it with golden chains.” Reference to the camel 
occurs in many of these popular sayings. “The camel’s taii will 
reach the ground,” expresses the impossible; “ To give the camel 
water in a thimble,” conveys the idea of utter inadequacy. A 
hopeless failure is described by the camel’s own allusion to its 
form: “Can you see anything symmetrical in my anatomy?” 
So too the futility of attempting to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear is described in the little story of the camel which was 
asked what its occupation. was. “Silk weaving,” it replied. 
“That,” came the answer, “is apparent from your lips.” The 
following is the advice given to a lazy person begging for help: 
“Tf the camel needs thistles let it stretch its neck for them.” 
The donkey too receives considerable attention in these proverbs. 
“ A donkey’s pranks,” we are told, “ will always commence when 
crossing a bridge.” Wine is cautiously described by the 
Armenians as “ the staff of old age and the vanquisher of youth.” 











